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CHAPTER I 

IN a choking cloud of bituminous smoke the 
eastbound pulled out, leaving a young man 
standing alone and hesitatingly in the middle 
of the platform. Those who had alighted with 
him, for the greater part, had already betaken 
themselves to various equipages which were in 
waiting down the length of the station. He was 
a stranger to his surroundings and stared about 
him indecisively, first at the row of dilapidated 
hadu with equally dilapidated horses which filled 
the middle foreground, then at the smarter pri- 
vate turnouts on the right, finally at a mud-stained 
car on the extreme left. He was very tall and 
slim, well-made, and not without a certain youth- 
ful distinction in appearance and bearing. 
The chauffeur of the car, a small man attired 
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in khaki and puttees, made his way towards him 
and laid a deferential hand on his arm. 

"Mr. Craven?" he said, touching his cap. 
" Miss Edith sent the car for you. Here it is." 

For the merest fraction of a second the eyes of 
the young man met his with a blank vacancy of 
gaze; then they changed in some subtle way and 
became keen and eager, bright and comprehend- 
ing. Save for this the young man had not altered 
a particle in his attitude or the expression of his 
countenance. 

" You came for me ? " he repeated. 

" Yes, sir, my name is Jervis, sir. I'm new to 
the place since you went away. The other car 
was knocked out and I had to bring Dr. William- 
son up this morning. Otherwise we would have 
sent to meet you at the dock. Just a moment 
while I get your baggage, sir." 

" There's no baggage," said the young man 
slowly. He looked through the chauffeur and 
beyond him. " It missed the train." His eyes, 
suddenly eager and calculating, came back to 
earth and swept the chauffeur from head to foot. 
He mounted beside him and they were off, in an 
exhilarating rush of fresh spring wind, speeding 
to the north, toward the Sound, along a narrow. 
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winding road that climbed steadily upward 
through plantations of fir trees in its winding. 
For a few moments the passenger gave himself 
over to a careful, sidelong scrutiny of his com- 
panion. 

"I don't remember you," he said suddenly; 
"you're new here?" 

The chauffeur was undersized, with an ugly 
scar on one side of his face. He spoke unpleas- 
antly through his teeth without raising his head 
or shifting his gaze from the winding road before 
him. 

*' Came here six months ago," he said. " My 
name is Jervis, sir. You've been in France for 
two years, sir?" 

The other was In the mood for asking rather 
than answering questions. "How is he?" he 
asked suddenly. 

" I'm not in the house very much, sir," said 
Jervis, the rushing wind whipping the words out 
of his mouth and behind them. " I hear that he 
isn't very well, though. There's three specialists 
there now, in consultation, and another one, a local 
doctor." He bent forward oyer his wheel and 
gave voice to the horn. 

" Who is the local man? " 
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" Dr. Greenwald." Jervis took a sharp curve 
with a skill bom of long experience. 

" I don't seem to remember him." 

" No, sir, he's only been about here since you 
went to France. He was the nearest man and he 
was called in first, when Mr. Craven took sick. 
Here we are, sir, at the gates." 

The machine stopped abruptly and the air was 
filled with its throbbing. Before them was a door- 
keeper's lodge and high iron gates that barred the 
way. Within, a man was busy shooting open the 
bolts. The car surged forward as the gates closed 
behind it. Down a winding drive, close set with 
budding trees, it swung up again over the crown 
of a hill, down over a broader way which afforded 
a view of the house itself, and the far, misty 
reaches of the Sound behind it. 

The passenger turned to take in all its impo- 
sing sweep of gray stone, its Gothic entrances, its 
high-pitched gables and clustered chimneys. 

In spite of its solid magnificence, its shorn lawn 
and well-kept gardens, it wore an uncanny appear- 
ance of confusion, of desolation, — an impression 
coming to the gazer from its general air rather 
than from any single real detail. A fountain that 
had ceased to play, a torn hanging behind plate 
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glass windows, muddy tracks on the broad, stone 
steps, the silence and desertion of the house com- 
bined to make its atmosphere. 

A servant came out as the car stopped. The 
passenger addressed him. " Dr. Greenwald," he 
said, ** is he in?" 

"Dr. Greenwald is down-stairs; the others 
are with Mr. Craven." 

" Is there anywhere I can talk with him undis- 
turbed?" 
" The office, sir, — " 
" Send him there." 

The " office," into which the newcomer was 
ushered, was a lofty apartment with bookcases, 
leather-covered chairs and a long table. Before 
Dr. Greenwald entered the young man was dis- 
posed at ease in a chair from which he arose 
lazily on the entrance of the physician. The doc- 
tor as he approached him became uncomfortably 
aware that he was in the presence of an unusual 
personality, and under the scrutiny of a disquiet- 
ing pair of eyes. 

Normally, the doctor's condition was one of 
nervous flutter; the recent events had accentuated 
this condition, the importance of the approaching 
interview brought it to a climax. He was a fat, 
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ill-shaven, elderly man, shabby of dress, shaky of 
hand, with a quivering lower lip and a weak mouth 
under pathetic brown eyes. It was not difficult 
for the young man to make, in a short time, a fair 
approximation of his history, character and pres- 
ent position in the household. 

The local practitioner, laboriously holding to- 
gether a small practice, had been filled with wild 
hopes when suddenly summoned to the most im- 
portant case in the country. He had been called 
because he happened to be the nearest doctor. 
Unceremoniously shunted aside, ignored by the 
specialists on their arrival from New York, he 
was now a man with a grievance, a man to whom, 
moreover, a personal grievance loomed so large 
as to dwarf all other considerations. 

He wrung the young man's hand with tremu- 
lous fervor. " You don't know how glad I am 
to see you, Mr. Craven," he began in nervous 
haste. "Everything here is at sixes and sevens; 
I am so glad that you sent for me. Mr. Creel- 
man, your father's partner, you know, is here with 
•ome other Wall Street gentlemen, and Miss 
Edith, your cousin — they have taken charge of 
thmg8, they have taken things out of my hands. 
Much against my advice, they have sent for spe- 
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cialists. I feel that I have not been treated with 
professional courtesy or consideration. They are 
in consultation at the bedside now ; I was not even 
requested to be present. I must protest against 
this treatment." 

The other man bit his lip. The appearance of 
this pathetic figure in the richly furnished apart- 
ment, his attitude of indignant protest over his 
personal wrongs, the fact, above all, that he should 
be in the house at such a time, was surprising. 

"How is the patient?" said the young man. 
" I am sorry to hear that you have been treated 
in this fashion, but you must realize that I am 
anxious for information." 

" Of course, Mr. Craven I You know that your 
father is a very old man. The trouble is intes- 
tinal. I suggested ice packs; as I prophesied all 
along, the specialists suggest the knife; they al- 
ways do. I cannot be answerable for the conse- 
quences. I should have been consulted and I was 
Ignored." 

The doctor paced the floor with nervous strides, 
mopping his brow with a dingy handkerchief. 

"Mr. Creelman is here?" said the other. 
"That's Richard Creelman, of course?" 

"Yes; you know him, of course; he's here 
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now. They are all in a state of panic. They are 
afraid of the effect of your father's death on the 
stock market, and the fight that they are making 
for the control of T. R. R., I believe. They are 
all in the library, — Creelman and Bennett and 
Ramsdale ; they are all together in this T. R. R. 
fight. I overheard them talking. They say it 
will mean a collapse of the Craven interests, a 
panic over the whole country, the ruin of your 
family. They want you to take up the reins, but 
they are frightened. This is what comes of dis- 
regarding me. I am sure that if I could see your 
father and talk to him things would be different." 

While the doctor had been bubbling forth this 
information the young man had been leaning for- 
ward, evident but controlled eagerness in his face 
and attitude. "How ill is he?" he said. Not 
concern, but rather intense interest was in his 
voice. 

" The specialists say that he is likely to die 
to-night. .1 am not allowed to see him." Green- 
wald sat down, fiddled nervously with his glasses, 
jumped up impulsively. 

" Mr. Craven," he said, " I believe that you 
understand my position here." 

" I believe I do," said the other, dropping back 
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in his chair. His eyes^ sharp and calculating, 
were on the clock which was ticking slowly at the 
far end of the room. 

Greenwald was a small man; just at present 

he seemed to be imbued with the concentrated 

venom of small insects. " There are some things 

that you ought to know," he continued; " I have 

been in this house for nearly a week. I have 

been slighted and affronted. I have been kept 

a prisoner here, for fear that through me the 

news of your father's illness might get into the 

papers and cause a panic that would shatter the 

whole combination. I have not been trusted to 

keep my mouth shut. I have not been treated 

with the respect due to my age, my standing, or 

my ability 1 But I have kept my eyes open. I 

have heard conversation in which your name was 

mentioned 1 You ought to hear It 1 " 

" My name ! " said the other aoftly. " Cer- 
tainly I ought to hear it. Tell me what you have 
heard." 

" I have heard a great deal of talk about you, 
Mr. Craven, talk that I could not believe at the 
time, that now, upon seeing you, I am sure is a 
tissue of lies, spun out of whole cloth. They said 
Aat you were a drunkard, an incompetent. They 
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said that the burden of the whole estate would 
fall on your shoulders and that you were unable 
to bear It. They are planning to use you as a 
puppet to carry on the fight for their own inter- 
ests, and to use you as a catspaw, to control you 
for their own ends. Without you as a head, the 
estate would fall to pieces; it would mean panic 
and ruin. It is my duty to tell you this ; it is right 
that you should know also that your cousin Edith 
is a party to this conspiracy to use you." 

The doctor paused for lack of breath, paced the 
length of the room and turned again to his com- 
panion. 

" No doubt their first move will be against me,'* 
he said. " I have already had abundant proof of 
their attitude. They will try to prejudice you 
against me. But you — you understand me? I 
can rely on you? You know my position? " 

" Perfectly," said the other. He spoke absent- 
mindedly; he was looking, not at the doctor but 
at the door. It swung open and a girl stepped 
into the room. She looked neither to the right 
nor left but straight at him, and her eyes bright- 
ened* 

" Larry ! " she said, and came towards him with 
hands outstretched. Dr. Greenwald stepped back, 
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stammering and bowing, mopping his brow with 
his handkerchief. 

" Miss Craven," he said, " I beg your pardon. 
I was just having a few words with your cousin, 
just preparing him for the condition of affairs he 
must face." 

The girl did not notice him but came straight 
across the room toward the younger man. She 
was slim and graceful; her hair was an indeter- 
minate brown; her face, in its earnestness and 
dignity, showed the effects of the strain under 
which she had been laboring for the past week. 
At other times she might have been a girl, beau- 
tiful in her immaturity; now she was a woman, 
all the more earnest and serious for her youth, 
evidently concerned for others rather than her- 
self, touched with a simple dignity, unaffected and 
unconsciously appealing. For a moment the 
young man looked into her eyes, saw the eager 
welcome fade out of them, and blank astonish- 
ment take its place. His face flushed as she 
dropped her outstretched hand and turned to 
Greenwald. 

" I beg your pardon, doctor," she said, " I 
thought that my cousin was here." 

" He is here," said Greenwald, waving his hand 
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towards the young man. '* I have just been tell- 
ing him of my treatment since I came to this 
house, how I have been insulted and kept a pris- 
oner here." 

She sighed wearily. She had held previous con- 
versations with the doctor. 

** I am very sorry if things do not please you," 
she said. " We are very grateful for your advice, 
and are sorry to put you to any inconvenience, but 
we must make the arrangements that we think 
best." She turned to the other. 

" I am sorry I disturbed you; you must pardon 
me. I thought you were my cousin, whom we 
have been expecting. You resemble him a little. 
You are perhaps a friend of the doctor's?" 

" This is your cousin," repeated Greenwald. 

The girl turned on him. Her patience was 
nearing an end. 

" May I ask why you persist in saying that this 
gentleman Is my cousin? " 

" He told me so with his own lips," said Green- 
wald. "Ask the servants. He came up with 
Jervis from the station. Ask Jervis. Ask him- 
self." Greenwald broke into an unmusical and 
mirthless laugh. "It's a funny thing when you 
don't know your own relations." 
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"It is," Miss Craven spokt sadly; "very 
funny." 

She came a little closer to the younger man, 
who had taken his hat from the table as though 
about to go. 

" The doctor has been laboring under a misap- 
prehension," he spoke rapidly. "We were talk- 
ing at cross-purposes. He took me for your cousin, 
Lawrence Craven; your man at the station evi- 
dently made the same mistake. I am expected, 
as a guest, at another house near here — the 
Hacketts' — and I thought that your man had 
been sent for me. Naturally I feel flattered at 
the mistake. I must apologize for the intrusion 
and go." 

Miss Craven also moved toward the door. " I 
am sorry that such a mistake occurred," she said. 
" We are in great trouble here, we must be careful 
about those who come or leave. I am afraid that 
I must ask you to wait until Mr. Creelman sees 
you." 

" Do you think it is necessary for me to wait? 
I have already intruded sufficiently. I am ex- 
pected at the Hacketts\ who live near here, I 
believe.*' 

The girl hesitated. He was certainly a gentle- 
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man in appearance and manner. She was still 
so young that it did not seem right to doubt his 
word. 

" I appreciate the annoyance I have caused you 
at such a time," he went on smoothly. "The 
best amends that I can make Is to leave at once." 

" It seems rude of me, I know, but we cannot 
be too careful. You don't understand how we 
are placed here. You have been talking ten min- 
utes at least to Dr. Greenwald, you — " 

"At cross-purposes. The doctor had a good 
deal to say to the man he thought I was. I found 
it hard to interrupt." 

Miss Craven smiled but shook her head. " I 
understand that, of course," she said, " but still 
I really must ask you to wait. Mr. Creelman will 
be here in a moment. I am sure that you will 
have no difficulty in explaining to him." 

" Then you don't believe what I say." ' 

His bluntness took her back a trifle ; his steady 
gaze, which alone indicated his excitement, was 
disconcerting. She flushed. "You should not 
put it that way," she said. 

" I must. Of course, I have no objection to 
meeting Mr. Creelman, but I do object to being 
called a liar on such short acquaintance." 
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" I never said that 1 " 

" Your action says it." 

For a moment the girl surveyed him with frank, 
young eyes. " You look honest," she said, with 
an odd directness of manner. " You appear to 
be a gentleman. You understand how much it 
means to us all here to keep my uncle's illness a 
secret. I think that you need not wait for Mr. 
Creehnan." 

She had been standing with her back to the 
door; now she moved to one side as if to allow 
him to pass. The knob was alread)rslowly turn- 
ing in his hand when it swung open before him. 

A big, gaunt man, lean and old and sinewy, 
with shaggy, penthouse eyebrows and a long, 
grizzled moustache, stepped heavily into the room. 
This was Creelman, Dick Creelman, who had 
been the friend of Jes^up Craven in the old west- 
em mining days, when the foundations of his for- 
tune had been laid ; who had built the biggest rail- 
road property in the Northwest. The young man 
had seen his face in the papers a hundred times. 
There was no mistaking him. 

Creelman's hand went out toward the young 
man, then dropped suddenly to his side. He 
lodced at Edith. " Who's this ? " he said, indi- 
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eating the stranger with a long, gnarled forefinger. 
" I thought it was Larry. What's he doing 
here?" 

" He came here by mistake. He was just go- 
ing." 

Creelman dropped into a chair beside the table 
and spun it around so that he was facing the 
intruder. The young man's eyes traveled toward 
the door and then back to Creelman. " Shut the 
door and lock it," said Creelman suddenly. The 
girl obeyed him. 

" There's no need to take all these precautions," 
said the stranger. " I came here by mistake." 

" I want to see any one who comes here, 
whether by mistake, or design, or any other way. 
How did you get into the house, anyway? " The 
old man was gnawing at his grizzled moustache 
and glowering up from under his eyebrows at the 
other, who was still standing. 

" I've just been explaining to Miss Craven," 
said the young man, with a slight inclination of 
the head toward the girl. " I took the wrong car 
at the station. I am expected as a guest at the 
Hacketts'. I thought that I was there until I 
found myself in conversation with some one — the 
doctor, I believe. I am only too anxious to take 
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myself off. As an intruder, I suppose I have no 
right to criticize, but it seems to me you are a 
little violent in your hospitality in this house." 

"Violent is good," said Creelman, an appre- 
ciative gleam in his eyes. " What's your name? " 

The other handed over an ordinary visiting 
card bearing the name " Lawrence D. Ashmore." 

Creelman glanced at the pasteboard and dropped 
it on the table, fixing his gaze once more on the 
owner of the card, who had helped himself to a 
chair and appeared deeply engrossed in the study 
of his patent leather shoes. 

" So ! " he said, " you were talking to little 
Greenwald here." 

" I was telling him the way I had been treated 
m this house," put in Greenwald, in a quavering 
voice. " I was describing as well as I could the 
insults that had been put upon me. The gentle- 
man, whoever he is, was good enough to agree 
with me in my view of the situation." 

Creelman wheeled upon him with a rasping 
snarl that made him start violently. He surveyed 
him with marked disfavor. 

" You keep quiet," he said, " or I'll be good 
enough to pull you apart to see what it is that 
makes you go." Greenwald subsided behind a 
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dingy handkerchief, into which he continued to 
murmur inarticulate protests. 

" As soon as you're ready, I'm ready to go," 
said the intruder, without taking his eyes from 
the patent leather shoes. Creelman turned to 
face him again. 

" Now, Mr. Ashmore, or whatever your name 
is," he began, " I'm ready, but you are not ready 
to go just yet. In the first place my honest 
opinion is that you are a well-practised, first- 
class, perfectly trained, unadulterated, college- 
bred liar — " 

** Uncle Dick ! " protested the girl, " you don't 
mean thatl" Creelman patted her arm with a 
gesture that indicated a good deal of affection, 
but did not take his eyes from Ashmore. Ash- 
more flashed a grateful look in her direction, but 
the half smile did not leave his face. 

" You say that the Hacketts expect you," con- 
tinued Creelman; "we'll soon learn the truth." 
He snatched the telephone instrument from the 
table at his side and called for a connection with 
the Hackett residence. Ashmore sat down com- 
placently. The conversation that followed was 
brief. Mrs. Hackett was at home, she was ex- 
pecting no guests that day, she knew no one of 
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the name of Ashmore. The young man listened 
to it with a slight tightening of the lips, but with 
a countenance otherwise unabashed. Creelman 
threw down the instrument with a triumphant 
crash. 

" I thought so," he said. " That story was 
pretty good, but it won't do. Try again, young 
man." 

" There's some mistake," began Ashmore read- 
ily, but Creelman interrupted him. 

" There is some mistake," he said. " You mis- 
take the sort of people you are up against; you're 
not quite so clever as you think you are. You're 
either some new kind of a sneak thief, or you've 
been sent out here by the Farnum Wall Street 
gang, or else you're a newspaper man. Which is 
it? Speak up! It's time for a showdown." 

For a moment the young man met his glance 
unwaveringly, then his eyes hardened a little, his 
mouth tightened; he drew his feet in under him 
as if ready for a spring, and Edith could see the 
knuckles show white under his skin as he gripped 
the arms of his chair. 

" I'm a newspaper man," he said, after a long 
silence. " I came here to find out if Mr. Craven 
were ill. I've found it out and a whole lot more 
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besides, thanks to the doctor over there. I've got 
enough information to smash your whole combi- 
nation and it's going into print. I don't see how 
you expect to detain me here. I think it's about 
time I was going. Thanks for a very pleasant 
afternoon." He rose to his feet. 

Creelman pressed the button on his desk and 
a servant appeared at an inner door. " You see 
this man," said Creelman, indicating Ashmore. 
**He's not to leave the house. Understand?" 
The servant understood and vanished. Ashmore 
sat down again. 

" Look here, Mr. Creelman," he said, " you 
might as well be reasonable about this. My 
paper is entitled to know what's going on here. 
They are sure to get it sooner or later." While 
he was speaking, Creelman was busily engaged 
trying to put the telephone instrument out of com- 
mission. Finding that softer methods failed, he 
succeeded at last by smashing it forcibly against 
the mahogany table. After the crash there was 
a sudden silence in the room, the old man, the 
young man and the girl facing each other across 
the table, the doctor pacing nervously up and 
down near the French window at the far end of 
the apartment. Ashmore broke the silence again. 
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** This isn't Russia," he said, ** and you're not 
the Czar. You can't keep me in jail here." 

"Can't I?" said Creehnan. "You wait and 
see." 

" For about eight hours," said Ashmore. " You 
don't know what paper I represent and I'm not 
going to tell you. If I don't wire them to-night, 
there'll be another man out here to-morrow ; he'll 
find out where I am, too." 

" Young man," said Creelman, " you've got a 
beautiful nerve, but you don't use it right. You 
ought to be a poker player." 

" You see," continued Ashmore, once more fix- 
ing his eyes on the tips of his shoes, " the longer 
I stay here, the more I will find out, and the bet- 
ter story I can tell finally. If you knew my paper, 
you might send them some sort of wire and put 
them off the track, but you don't." 

Creelman had been observing him closely while 
he talked, gnawing the end of his long moustache, 
staring at him moodily from beneath overhanging 
brows, absent-mindedly patting the arm of the girl 
beside him. He started suddenly and turned to 
her. 

" Confound it ! " he exclaimed, " doesn't he 
look like Larry? But he doesn't talk like him." 
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He turned to Ashmore again. " You're in this 
game for money," he went on. " How much?" 

" I'm in this game for one thing," said Ash- 
more, " for my paper. I'm a newspaper man, not 
a blackmailer." 

"What's the difference?" 

** You'll find out perhaps, before you're through 
with me. It doesn't matter what you think, of 
course, but there is a big difference." 

" Humph 1 " Creelman's mind was apparently 
elsewhere; he was gazing fixedly at the young 
man, drumming on the table with the gnarled, 
bony fingers of one big hand, pulling at the long, 
untidy moustache with the other. He glanced 
suddenly at Edith. 

" He does look like Larry, doesn't he ? " he 
said. 

The girl nodded, the lines of anxiety deepen- 
ing on her face. " Poor Larry 1 " she said. " He 
must have arrived on the Mauretania to-day. I 
wonder where he is, and what can have happened 
to him." 

" Don't worry about his personal safety," said 
Creelman. " Larry always had a wholesome re- 
gard for his own skin. This is like him. Larry's 
always there when you don't want him; never 
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there when you want him. But look at this fel- 
low! See how he favors himl If Larry hadn't 
smoked so many cigarettes and drunk so many 
cocktails, he'd look like this man." 

Ashmore glanced up, hoping to meet her eyes, 
but she did not seem to think him worthy of no- 
tice. " I suppose so," she said listlessly. " Larry 
was always a gentleman, though." 

Creelman got ponderously on his feet and di- 
rected his attention to Greenwald. "You need 
a little exercise, doctor," he said; "trot along 
outside." 

Greenwald promptly availed himself of this in- 
vitation. " He won't go far," continued Creel- 
man. *' We're not letting people in and out of 
this place. It's easier to get in than out, isn't it, 
young man ? " 

" Easy to get in," said Ashmore. " I haven't 
tried getting out yet." 

" Humph 1 You're a pretty bright young fel- 
low. Suppose you had a few thousand and a tip 
on a good stock, you could make out pretty well, 
couldn't you ? " 

" Not having the money," said Ashmore, " the 
proposition doesn't interest meJ 
" You can get the money.' 
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" Perhaps you mean by throwing down my pa- 
per. Not that way." 

Creelman turned to the girl. " What do you 
think, Edith?" he said whimsically. " Could we 
bribe this young muckraker, this budding war 
correspondent, with money?" 

Ashmore looked at her and this time caught her 
eyes. She was resting her chin in her cupped 
hand, looking at him steadily from beneath low- 
ered eyelids. Ashmore saw the deep blue of the 
eyes, the fine sheen of her hair, the frankly dis- 
dainful quality of her expression. Bashfulness 
had never been one of his failings, but now he 
flushed and became interested in the pattern of 
the rug. 

"How should I know?" she said. "You 
might try him and see." 

Ashmore looked up suddenly, his face alto- 
gether serious. " It's no use, Mr. Creelman," he 
said. " You can't buy me. Save your time and 
your breath. Keep me here if you can; I'll get 
out finally." 

" I'm going to keep you here, young man," said 
Creelman, " until Larry turns up, at any rate. 
We should have sent a car to meet him at the 
dock, but we'll get hold of him yet. In the mean- 
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time you stay here; we'll leave you. It might 
be well if you gave your word of honor not to 
try to get out of here for a few hours." He 
turned once more to the girl. "You're a good 
judge of character, Edith. Should we take this 
young fellow's word?" 

Ashmore felt his cheeks flush under her glance. 
" I'm afraid not. I'm not a good judge of char- 
acter," she said, " but I certainly should not take 
his word again." 

" You don't have to take my word," said Ash- 
more, " I don't intend to give it. I'm going to 
get out of here just as soon as I can, and however 
I can." 

"All right, my boy" — Creelman was at the 
door — " have it your own way. You'll stay here 
for one while, but there's no harm in trying. It 
will help to pass the time." He unlocked the door 
and went out, leaving the girl standing at the 
table, fingering the card which had been thrown 
there. 

" If you want anything you can ring for it," 
she said. " There's a switch to turn on the lights 
when you need them. I'll have something to eat 
sent in here at seven. Is there anything I can do 
for you ? " 
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He rose and stepped towards her. " You are 
very kind," he said. 

" You are a guest here, at present. I suppose 
you are entitled to a certain amount of hospi- 
tality." She was looking down at his card but felt 
that he was standing close beside her. His easy 
audacity held her still for the moment. 

Ashmore's eyes were fixed on the loose coils 
of hair on her neck; he spoke suddenly in a tone 
very different from the one he had used with 
Creelman. 

" Tm awfully sorry about this," he said. " Had 
it been Creelman alone, it would have been easier. 
I appreciated your courtesy when you saw me 
first, your kindness In taking my word — " 

" And you were about to repay it In your own 
^ay, I suppose. I understand." 
** You don't. Let me — " 
"Let you what?" She raised her head and 
looked at him. 

Let me explain myself." 
You don't require an explanation. I have 
neard of your type. I've never met a sample 
t>efore, but I think I can understand." She won- 
dered why she remained. She hated herself for 
staying, yet stayed in spite of that. She felt that 
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it was ill-bred to talk to him this way, but still 
she waited. 

"You can't. I'm not doing this for myself; 
it's my duty. I hated to do it, hated it more than 
ever when I saw you." 

"It isn't hard for you to fool people, is it? 
You're what they call a ' star reporter,' I sup- 
pose? " 

" I suppose so." 

"Yes; and you're proud of it. You'd do this 
all over again if you had the chance, wouldn't 
you?" 

" I might." 

For a moment she watched him in silence. He 
had none of the awkwardness she had expected 
in one of his class; it was evidently almost im- 
possible to make him feel ill at ease; he was not 
bad to look at. She was even aware of a certain 
ease and charm of manner, an assured directness 
of speech, a steadiness of eye, that made her 
angry by appealing to her discriminating judg- 
ment of men. He showed no discomposure under 
her disdainful scrutiny, a fact which marked him 
for her at once as out of the ordinary. 

" You have been very kind in explaining your- 
self," she said, her head thrown back a trifle; 
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** perhaps you will be interested in my opinion of 
you. I have met a great many men in the world, 
but I think that you surpass them all — " She 
paused and he looked at her in unfeigned surprise. 
" In conceit, in lack of principle, in groveling 
meanness." There was nothing equivocal in her 
emphasis, nor in the spontaneous contempt of her 
tone and eyes. The young man, under ordinary 
circumstances sufficiently fluent of speech and 
quick in retort, stood for once quite still and 
tongue-tied, until he heard the door click shut 
behind her. He smiled a little, thinking that she 
would later consider that it had been beneath her 
dignity to be angry with him and to take him into 
her confidence so far as to let him see it. This 
reflection, even in the doubtful situation in which 
he found himself at present, was a not unpleasant 
one. 



V 



CHAPTER II 

AN hour or so later Ashmore rose, yawned 
and stretched himself. After trying the 
door and glancing out the window, which 
he found some fifteen feet above a terrace, he had 
settled himself to reading the financial columns 
of several newspapers which he carried loosely 
stuffed in the pocket of his coat. Now that he 
knew what he had set out to discover, and had 
calculated in some measure its effect when an- 
nounced on the public and the business fabric of 
the country, his excitement had left him. 

The effect could best be likened to that of a 
dynamite explosion. No one knew that Craven 
was ill. He was the biggest business man in the 
country, the strongest, the one in whom people 
had the most confidence. In the present struggle 
with the Farnum interests, which had sent 
T. R. R. stock up to near one hundred, it was his 
personality that had induced thousands upon 
thousands to follow him. He was a creative 
force, a bom leader. His death, which Ashmore 
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knew was imminent, would be a death blow to 
the fabric which was commonly known as " the 
Craven interests." Every security that Craven 
or his associates held would decrease at once in 
value. Famum, the wrecker, the opposing force 
in the financial struggle, would get control of the 
T. R. R. and assume the mantle of financial lead- 
ership. Every bank that had loaned money 
largely on Craven securities would fail, every 
business man who had borrowed largely from 
these banks would fail, mills would shut down, 
a great many rich people would suddenly become 
poor, a great many poor people would find them- 
selves out of work. Some of the rich people 
would commit suicide. A great many of the poor 
people would come perilously near to starvation 
— for a while there would be lean years. So his 
thoughts ran on. 

Ashmore lit a cigarette and gazed out into the 
afternoon sunshine, realizing these things but feel- 
ing no weight of responsibility. As Victor Hugo's 
police officer, Javert, became the incarnation of 
inexorable law, so Ashmore was in a fair way to 
become the incarnation of inexorable, relentless 
curiosity. His paper had a right to know every- 
thing they wanted to know, and it was Ashmore's 
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business to give it to them, no matter whom it 
hurt or helped. 

His training and experience had been of a sort 
to engender q^nicism. His natural aptitude for 
business and grasp of affairs had made him more 
or less of an authority in a small way on matters 
in the Street. He knew benevolent old financiers 
who ran bucket shops and lived on the savings 
of the poor. He knew bank officials whose im- 
posing exteriors masked nothing but craft and 
selfishness. He saw very few successful men who 
were honest in the stricter sense. Too often 
patient merit went without reward. He may have 
been unfortunate in the people he met, but at any 
rate it is not surprising if he thought that to be 
rich and honest was the next thing to a paradox. 
He supposed that Craven, being the richest and 
most powerful of all, was the ablest and most 
masterful of the law breakers. He knew that 
Famum, his rival, was crafty, scheming, specious. 
He had heard of him for years. He remembered 
when he first came to New York, laden with 
securities of unknown western roads, filled with 
doubtful promotion schemes. He had seen his 
rise to eminence and respectability. Craven was 
a bigger man, of course. He had " arrived " 
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sometime when Ashmore was in the cradle. Nat- 
urally, he no longer had to do the doubtful things 
he once did. He was able to surround himself 
with mystery. No one could see him. But his 
beginning must have been of a sort with Far- 
num's. It must be so with Creelman and with 
the others who were associated with him. 

Such reflections surrounded the young man like 
the cigarette smoke that wreathed his head. He 
was comfortable and satisfied with himself, for 
he knew the sort of story he could make out of 
this. There was an agreeable sense of power in 
feeling that his would be the unknown hand that 
would knock away the timbers and launch this 
catastrophe. He had not the faintest idea that 
Creelman would be able to detain him by force, 
or that he would seriously think of It. Melo- 
drama of that sort might do in a book, but five 
or six years in New York had convinced him that 
It was to be found only in books, or in the moving 
picture shows. He supposed that Creelman 
would be in to see him soon. He was not likely 
to offer him money, but he might try to persuade 
him that Craven was not really ill, or at least that 
the news of his illness should not appear in the 
papers. He expected a bad half-hour with the old 
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man, nothing more. There was plenty of time 
yet. He remembered also about young Craven, 
" Cousin Larry," whom he resembled. He was 
in France, he thought, but they might use him 
as a figurehead for Craven after the leader's 
death. He stepped to the French window and 
threw it open. Outside was a little balcony and 
some distance below a terraced rose garden. It 
was almost sunset, and as he looked down he 
could see Miss Craven moving about beneath him, 
clipping and pruning the rOses. 

Something about her attitude, the simple dress 
she wore, the poise and turn of her head in the 
rays of the setting sun, caught his eye, and made 
him forget Creelman and all that pertained to 
him. Years ago he had seen his mother occupied 
in just such fashion. It was one of his earliest 
memories. He leaned forward and watched the 
girl, a slight mist in his eyes, a slight indistinct- 
ness in his vision not all due to the level sunbeams. 

Had* her beauty been of a vivid and obvious 
type, had she been radiant with youth and happi- 
ness, he might not have looked twice. But now, 
it was easy to see that under all her composure of 
manner there was real grief. There was some- 
diing touching and pathetic In her attitude. In 
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her sensitive mouth. She must be fond of old 
Craven, he thought; there must be some finer 
points to the man or that girl would not care 
so much, or in such fashion. Years before he had 
seen the same expression on his mother's face. 
It seemed for a brief second of illusion that this 
had all happened before — years ago — that he 
had watched Edith Craven clipping roses (and 
looking just as she did now, some time, some- 
where, in a past which he could not remember. 

Miss Craven straightened up and his eyes met 
hers for an instant. For a moment more the 
illusion remained, and it seemed as if he had 
known her long ago, all his life, always. His 
impulse was to go to her and offer her sympathy 
and help, tell her that he understood, but as she 
dropped her eyes and moved away, the sense of 
strangeness, of illusion, of mystery, went with 
her. He turned back into the room and the 
heavy smell of cigarette smoke brought him back 
to a colder, clearer world. 

He walked the length of the room, tried the 
door again, although he knew it would be locked. 
For the present he must wait, but he wanted 
action of some sensible, practical sort. He wanted 
to drive Miss Craven out of his head. A mahog- 
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any escritoire in one comer suggested something 
to him. He made a careful selection from a large 
variety of pens and stationery, and in the deep- 
ening twilight set himself to write carefully and 
deliberately a full account of his experiences since 
entering the Craven house, his settled conviction 
that the great Craven, although no one knew of 
it, was actually at the point of death, and a sug- 
gestive outline of the various consequences in the 
financial world. This he could address to Ruth- 
ven, the managing editor, at the Republican Club, 
where he lived. Ruthven was personally inter- 
ested in the stock ticker and it was his wild guess 
that Craven might be ill that had brought Ash- 
more here. No one else had the faintest suspi- 
cion that the capitalist was ill at all. He was old, 
and it was just Ruthven's blind determination to 
leave no stone unturned in the campaign against 
him that had sent Ashmore to see him. Ruth- 
ven's interests were with those of Famum and 
his associates. 

Half through his task, Ashmore straightened 
up and lit another cigarette. As he did so the 
electroliers glowed into light and the door swung 
open. Through it came a man with a large tray, 
and behind him came the chauffeur, the ugly, 
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undersized man who had taken Ashmore from the 
station that afternoon. 

The servant, having deposited his burden, van- 
ished noiselessly. The other, closing the door 
carefully, approached Ashmore. 

** I was to say," he said, his eyes fixed on a far 
comer of the room, '* that if you want anything 
you're to ring for it. There's a button at the 
comer of the desk." 

" I want to get out of here." Ashmore stepped 
a little closer to the man and forced him to meet 
his eyes. 

" It can't be done. You're to stay here. Mr. 
Creelman says he'll be in to see you after dinner." 

" I want to get away before Creelman comes 
back." 

" You'll have to see Mr. Creelman about that." 

Ashmore drew forth a pocketbook a good deal 
flatter than he could have wished and fumbled 
with it. The man eyed it in a nervous way and 
shook his head. 

" It's no use, sir," he said, " you 'aven't money 
enough." 

" What's your name? " said Ashmore suddenly. 
Jervis, sir. 

"How long have you been here?" 
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*' A matter of two or three months." 

"Where were you before that?" 

** I was employed by a gentleman in England, 
sir. 

" Did you ever drive a taxicab? " 

There was a startling change in the chauffeur's 
manner. His eyes, directed straight at Ashmore, 
flashed for a moment with a concentrated and 
malignant fire. He stepped back and sidewise. 
Ashmore followed him. 

" You're going to let me out of here," he said. 

" I can't, so help me Gawd, I can't." The 
manner of Jervis was one of desperate entreaty. 
** If I let you out of this room you'd be caught 
in the corridor. It's like a jail. I couldn't get 
out myself if I wanted to. There's men every- 
where. If you was to offer me a thousand pounds 
I couldn't get you out of here. Every door is 
watched since you came. It's like a bloody jail, 
I teU you." 

" You know what the inside of a jail is like." 

Again the little shifting eyes of Jervis narrowed 
in a flash of hate and fear. Again he edged side- 
wise toward the fireplace. 

" Your name isn't Jervis, it's Simpson. I re- 
member when you were arraigned in Jefferson 
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Market Court. You drove the taxicab that night 
when the jewelry store was broken Into and the 
watchman killed." 

" I had nothing to do with it, so help me Gawd. 
I had no gun that night." 

" And you were one of the three who escaped 
from the wagon on the way to the Tombs. I 
remember you." 

Jervis' face twitched. It was pale and work- 
ing horribly. Upon Ashmore, standing hands on 
hips, flashed the knowledge that he was no longer 
facing a frightened man, but a wild beast, a cor- 
nered rat, something desperate and deadly. The 
realization was a fraction of a second too late. 
The long fire-tongs from the grate were in Jervis' 
hand. Every ounce of. muscle in his little body 
was concentrated in one terrible blow. It fell on 
Ashmore's left arm, numbing it from wrist to 
shoulder, but the force of the blow that struck 
the side of his head was broken. Jervis staggered 
back, and in an instant of terror saw the big, hard 
muscles of arm and chest and shoulder bulge be- 
neath Ashmore's coat, saw the gleam of the white 
knuckles on the clenched fist, saw the steady and 
merciless eyes. He tried to protect himself but 
could not. His head went back as the blow 
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landed, he dropped like a shot bird and lay mo- 
tionless, his head in the grate, the fire-tongs still 
In his hand. 

Ashmore, panting and shaky, for he knew that 
he had been within an inch of having his skull 
crushed like an egg-shell, leaned forward and 
tried to raise him. In a moment Jervis gasped 
and drew a long, shuddering breath. The cold 
murder had gone from his eyes, and they were 
furtive and shifty. 

" Let me go," he said, " give me a chance. I'll 
do anything you ask. I can't get you out of the 
house. I would if I could." 

" I want you to post a letter for me. Can you 
get it off to-night?" 
"I'll try. I think so." 
"Will you come back in an hour?" 
" As soon as I can, sir." 
" Get out, then." 

Jervis, sick and unsteady, went out, the door 
dicked behind him, and Ashmore went back to his 
task. His head throbbed terribly, but he finished 
the letter, stamped and addressed it, before he 
turned to the table and tried to eat. He could 
scarcely swallow. He was faint and nauseated, 
and the food choked him. His left arm seemed 
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dead; his head felt as if it would split. The light 
from the incandescents hurt his eyes. He switched 
them off and flung himself on the sofa in the 
darkness. 

That week he had slept very little and now, 
for a moment, he realized the inexpressible de- 
light of stretching out at full length and resting, 
of closing his eyes against the myriad lights that 
still seemed to dance before them. Then he slept. 
It was hours before he stirred. When he did it 
was to wake with a start, to blink in a flood of 
light and to find a liveried man beside him, telling 
him over and over, it seemed, that Mr. Creelman 
wanted him. 



CHAPTER III 

IN the library at the Craven house sat three 
men. One of these, the tallest of the three, 
was Richard Creelman. The two others, 
both brokers by profession, were interesting as 
types. 

Creelman, and Craven who now lay dying, 
were fast friends, men of the older school with 
a friendship cemented by the memories of early 
hardships borne together, men of the generation 
of yesterday, strong in the elemental human pas- 
sions and desires, and not guided wholly by self- 
interest. 

Bennett and Ramsdale were men of the newer 
school. In private life each was an estimable and 
well-intentioned citizen; neither was without lov- 
able and even admirable qualities. On the Street, 
either one, had the operation been profitable, 
would have ruined the other with an unctuous 
consciousness of well-doing. For years, however, 
in spite of the fact that neither of them knew it, 
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they had been working together in a common 
cause. 

Ramsdale was the floor member in the firm that 
carried out many of the Craven buying orders. 
Bennett's firm handled the selling orders. It was 
only since the illness of Craven that they had 
learned their true relationship to each other. 
Craven gave few opportunities for treachery and 
seldom allowed his right hand to know what his 
left was doing. For years he had been in a posi- 
tion where it was safe to take no one fully into 
his confidence. But now, with Craven dying, 
there was urgent need for consultation. Politic 
or impolitic, it had been necessary to call the two 
brokers in. 

Each was admirably fitted for the part for 
which he had been cast. Ramsdale was a bull- 
necked, pudgy man, with a prominent abdomen 
and an excellent digestion, both for eatables and 
drinkables, inherited from a long line of farmer 
ancestors. From the same source he had inherited 
a clear head, a rasping voice of tremendous vol- 
ume, and an indomitable pair of lungs. He 
bought stock in no uncertain tones, and being a 
bull, approximated the bellow of a bull in so far 
as it is possible for human vocal chords to encom- 
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pass that feat. When he bought a hundred shares 
it sounded like a thousand; he could start the 
market upward with less actual buying than al- 
most any one there. Ramsdale's round, opaque 
eye had a steady, earnest stare, and he was accus- 
tomed to lend emphasis to his remarks with start- 
ling bangs on the table or on any convenient sur- 
face within reach of his short arms. 

At present, he was in a partially disheveled 
condition. For the greater comfort of his fat 
neck, he had pulled open his collar at the front 
so that the ends stuck up on either side of his 
round, moist cheeks. The hair that surrounded 
his bald spot was sticking out in all directions and 
his waistcoat was unbuttoned. 

Bennett, unruffled and immaculate, with glasses 
and pointed beard, looked like a doctor or a col- 
lege professor. He was a master of the art of 
selling stock in such a scattering and elusive man- 
ner as to escape general attention. 

Between the two sat Creelman, telescoped down 
into his chair, a chewed-up cigar in his mouth, and 
ashes scattered over his person; his blue eyes 
twinkling between half-closed lids, and his large, 
veined hands resting inert on the arms of his chair. 
An hour ago he had made a suggestion to which 
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Ramsdale and Bennett had both objected. Ben- 
nett's objections were already disposed of, and 
now they were waiting until Ramsdale should 
have talked himself out. It was the only way 
with Ramsdale. 

" No I " said the fat man, pounding the table 
mechanically. " That's nonsense I I haven't seen 
the man. He won't look the part, he can't act 
it, and we can't trust him." 

Bennett adjusted his glasses before looking up. 
"We are in a bad way," he said judicially. 
" Lawrence Craven should have been here five 
hours ago. We know that he arrived this after- 
noon and left the steamer. You can think of 
nothing else, can you, Ramsdale? You have no 
further suggestion to make?" 

Ramsdale shook his head dejectedly and bit 
the end from a fresh cigar. " I'd do it if I could. 
I know the best way of finding a man in New 
York. I'm a personal friend of McCluskey at 
the Central Office, and I know Pinkerton pretty 
well. I've seen them both personally on this. 
They know it's a pretty big thing and you can bet 
that they're doing their best. The earth must 
have swallowed him up when he left that steamer. 
It's enough to make a man's hair turn gray." 
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Creelman sat up suddenly and his eyes opened 
wide. " The other crowd have hold of him," he 
said. " Shackleton's working for them now, since 
the old man threw him out. He knew Larry. 
They've got some idea that the old man is sick. 
That reporter fellow down-stairs didn't come out 
here without some sort of a tip. They've got 
Larry. Shackleton has met him at the steamer." 

*'And spirited him away," put in Bennett 
primly. 

" Got him soused! " bellowed Ramsdale. 

" With the active head of the house of Craven 
— the keystone to the arch — in their possession," 
said Bennett, " can we wonder if they expect to 
demolish the whole structure? " 

Creelman pressed a button on the table before 
him and gave a brusque order to the man who 
answered the call. A moment later Edith Craven 
entered the room. Bennett bowed to her with 
scholarly decorum, while Ramsdale, very much 
flustered, fumbled with his collar, mumbled inco- 
herently, and finally wound up by thumping the 
table, evidently with the belief that this old famil- 
iar gesture would restore him to a state of sar- 
torial dignity. He bowed briskly and stared about 
him defiantly. 
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** Edith," said Creelman, " doesn't that young 
fellow we've got locked up down-stairs look like 
Larry?" 

"So like," said Edith, "that at first I was 
deceived." 

" Edith is the only soul we are likely to run 
up against who has seen Larry in five years. She 
saw him in Paris when she was over there with 
Mrs. Constant. And that fellow down there is a 
bright young fellow. He's got a good, quick mind 
and plenty of resource. He's just the fellow to 
play the part. He came damned near bluffing me. 
He's got lots of nerve, hasn't he, Edith?" 

" I didn't notice him much after I found out 
it wasn't Larry," said Edith, regarding critically 
the tips of her finger-nails, " but I should imagine 
that he had a good deal of self-confideftce. Such 
people generally do, don't they?" 

" They don't generally have the style this fel- 
low has. He's out of the common, I think. He 
has individuality." 

" Yes," said Ramsdale. " But you can't fool 
the public that way. What did Lincoln say? 
* .You can fool some of the people part of — ' " 

" Never mind what he said," interrupted Ben- 
nett with irritation, " you're misquoting, anyway. 
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Wild as it seems at the first view, this looks very 
much like our only chance. All we need is a fig- 
urehead." 

" But they've got the real man." 

" Kidnaped I " said Creelman. " They can't 
come out and say that they've got him, can they? 
They'll know that we're bluffing, but they'll have 
to shut up about it. If we say he's here and pro- 
duce a man who looks like him and acts like 
him — " 

** How can he act like him? " put in Ramsdale. 

" He can be coached," said Bennett, pursing 
his lips. 

" And then when he learns the whole game, 
give the snap away when he gets the chance." 

" He won't do that," said Creelman grimly. 
" You'd better see him and talk to him. Let 
Bennett do the talking, and remember, both of 
you, that this kid knows enough to ^mash the 
whole thing. He had it wormed out of that fool 
Greenwald. He's as smart as a steel trap, isn't 
he, Edith?" 

Edith shrugged her shoulders. " I can't say 
that I noticed very much," she said. " I dare 
say that he's quick enough." 

"Young Mr. Craven Is in the office, down- 
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stairs/' said Creelman, to a man who answered 
his summons; " ask him to come up here." 

Ramsdale started. " Young Mr. Craven 1 " he 
began explosively, but Bennett checked him with 
a hand on his arm. 

" Keep quiet," he said. " The fewer people 
who know about this, and the less they know, the 
better." 

Ashmore appeared a moment later, looking 
about him curiously. The room in which he found 
himself was splendid in gold and mahogany, 
walled in with countless tiers of books, the long 
shelves broken here and there by the cold gleam 
of a marble statuette. The four people were 
grouped at one end of the apartment under the 
glare of a single cluster of lights. All the corners 
of the room and its vaulted roof were dark and 
shadowy. 

Ashmore's eyes brightened a little as they fell 
on Edith's face. He looked at her for a moment, 
then past her and at Creelman. He knew who 
Ramsdale and Bennett were, having seen each of 
them more than once. He saw that he had been 
summoned to a conference such as few newspaper 
men had ever attended. Creelman, without rising, 
pushed a chair in his direction and noticed com- 
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placently the composure with which the young 
man dropped into it and turned unsurprised, ex- 
pectant eyes from one to another of the group. 
There was neither hesitancy nor bravado in his 
attitude — just an intelligent interest. 

Both Ramsdale and Bennett rose to their feet 
and, walking about in front of Ashmore, sur- 
veyed him earnesdy from different viewpoints, 
Bennett rubbing his hands together nervously, 
Ramsdale fiddling uneasily with his heavy watch- 
chain. 

They turned suddenly and their eyes met. 
Each nodded slightly, and Ramsdale thumped the 
table. 

"He'll do," Creelman said. "That part of 
It's all right. He fooled Edith, here, and she's 
got sharper eyes than you old grubs. I tell you 
the appearance is all right." 

The pair sat down again; Bennett removed his 
glasses, carefully laid them on the table and spoke. 
He talked slowly, in a thin, cultivated voice, at 
times hesitating over the choice of a word, always 
expressing his exact meaning with a delicate pre- 
cision, fascinating in its nicety. 

" Mr. Ashmore," he said, " in the regular 
course of your business you have intruded into the 
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affairs of a family plunged into the greatest pos- 
sible confusion and trouble. There is no personal 
feeling in this so far as your part is concerned; 
Mr. Creelman, Mr. Ramsdale and myself realize 
that you were acting for what you conceived to 
be the best interests of the journal you represent. 
We can see that it is impossible for you to have 
any adequate conception of the great suffering and 
trouble you were likely to cause, not only to the 
Craven family and ourselves, but to a large pro- 
portion of the business men of the country. You 
know that Mr. Craven is at the point of death. 
You are intelligent enough to know, if you give 
yourself time to think of it, that the publication 
of this news would precipitate the most terrible 
panic we have known in twenty years." 

" The responsibility for what a paper prints," 
said Ashmore, " rests with the editor and not 
with the reporter. You know that." 

" We are not discussing ethics," said Ramsdale. 
" Confound it, Bennett, out with it 1 Don't take 
so long." 

" Whatever happens," continued Bennett, with- 
out paying the slightest attention to his friend, 
" you must be kept a prisoner here for some time. 
No one is allowed to leave the house, not even 
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the doctors. I would wish you to keep that in 
mind in considering the proposition we are about 
to make to you." 

" If the proposition Is similar to the one made 
down-stairs by Mr. Creelman," said Ashmore, 
** you may save yourself the trouble of making it. 
I won't accept." 

" It's a different proposition, my boy," said 
Creelman. " Keep quiet and listen to Bennett. 
He has something to say." 

" Before I make the proposition," said Bennett, 
" I wish you to know all the circumstances. We 
are about to make a very unusual request and you 
should know why we do it. Mr. Craven is an old 
man but a very active one. He is the biggest 
man In America to-day. More fortunes are hang- 
ing on the success of his interests than have ever 
before depended on any single man. All his re- 
soui||[;es are tied up in the struggle for T. R. R. 
If we can keep these resources intact, with a single 
figure at the head of the whole organization, we 
shall win the fight and outgeneral a crew of 
wreckers who are doing their best to ruin the 
business of the country. You can help us to foil 
these people, you can accomplish more for your- 
self and for others In the next few weeks than 
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you could accomplish in a lifetime spent at your 
vocation." 

"How?'* said Ashmore. " I told you that I 
couldn't accept proposition number one. This 
sounds like the same thing over again." 

" It is not the same proposition," said Bennett, 
" but a much more extraordinary one. We want 
you to lose your own identity, for a time at least. 
You have learned that, superficially, you resemble 
Mr. Lawrence Craven. We want you to become 
Lawrence Craven, to live his life, to hold his 
position, until such time as Mr. Craven can be 
found — it may be a day or so, perhaps a little 
longer." 

" Look here, young man," said Creelman, 
" before Bennett says any more, and before you 
make any answer, I'll give you the whole layout. 
You're entitled to a showdown and you'll get it. 
You look a devil of a lot like Larry Craven. We 
can't find him; we can't trace him since he left 
the boat. We've been keeping the wires busy 
and have a bunch of Pinkertons chasing through 
all the gin mills and gambling houses in New 
York. Till we find him we've got to have some- 
body to fill his place. You look like him ; you're 
elected 1 " 
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** It's this way," said Ramsdale, " Craven is 
sick and likely to die. The fortune, all his estate, 
goes to Larry." r 

" If young Mr. Craven fails to appear," said 
Bennett smoothly, " we find ourselves embar- 
rassed. Every penny of the Craven money, every 
dollar's worth of collateral is needed for the 
T. R. R. pool. If the fortune were to go into 
the hands of administrators or executors, the fight 
would end then and there, a great proportion of 
our assets would lose value, the whole structure 
that Craven and Creelman have been building up 
for a lifetime will be wrecked, and the whole 
financial fabric of the country will go with it." 

Ramsdale rose to his feet and paced the floor 
nervously. " Young man," he said, " we want 
you for a forlorn hope, and if you don't make 
good there's going to be a smash-up that will 
shake the whole world." 

" You make good and we'll take care of you," 
said Creelman. 

Ashmore felt himself grow older and more 
serious. The magnitude of the interests involved, 
the unreality of the situation seemed to paralyze 
his mind for a moment. 

The Craven house with its manifold interests 
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had always been an impregnable fortress, safe 
from any surprise, secure from any attack, but- 
tressed about with wealth and long renown, de- 
fended by the strongest men in the country. Now 
Ashmore was within its walls, and all that had 
looked so firm without was tottering. With 
Craven dead and no immediate heir, the fortune 
would be tied up in legal proceedings; it would 
be of no further use, as Craven and his associates 
had been using it. To them it was an engine of 
war, an admirable weapon to batter down oppo- 
sition; and at present it appeared as if fate, in 
the hour of their sorest need, was to take the 
weapon from their grasp. Ashmore knew well 
that Ramsdale and Bennett had not exaggerated 
in their estimate as to what would happen in the 
event of a victory for the Famum interests. 

" We need not tell you," said Bennett, " that 
we have canvassed in all directions for other 
plans. Our campaign had included Lawrence 
Craven. If his place is not filled, if some one 
cannot be found to play his part, to accept the 
power that we will put in his hands, to take the 
responsibilities of the fight on his shoulders, the 
campaign is a failure. You cannot refuse." 

Ashmore allowed his eyes to sweep down the 
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length of the great apartment, to take in some- 
thing of its magnificence, to feel something of the 
force and wealth that it stood for. 

The atmosphere of the place, the faces that 
confronted him, tense and clear cut in the sudden 
circle of radiance, the silence that followed quick 
upon the burst of explanations that he had been 
listening to, — all these things affected him with 
a sense of unreality, a feeling that he was in a 
dream, that he was detached from his own body 
and could see himself as another person. He 
opened and closed his hands mechanically; the 
pressure of his fingers in the palms was palpable 
enough. He leaned back in the yielding leather 
cushions and grasped the arms of the chair; they 

• 

were tangible and real, — and yet it seemed to 
him as though he were living and moving in a 
trance. At the same time he was conscious that 
his brain was working again clearly and strongly, 
that he was grasping details, calculating conse- 
quences, marshaling his ideas with a speed and 
clarity greater than he had ever been conscious of 
feefore. 

When Ramsdale broke the silence his voice 
crame from a long distance. 

" Well," he said, " you are going to do it? " 
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** Suppose I don't," said Ashmore. He looked 
at Edith. Her elbows were resting on the table, 
her chin supported by her hands, her eyes fixed 
upon him unwaveringly. 

** There's no such supposition," said Ramsdale, 
his puffy face red, the veins standing out on his 
forehead. " You must ! " 

** Let him think for a minute," said Creelman. 
" It's a big proposition. Of course he'll do his 
best." 

Of the three men, Bennett, although the hand 
In which he held his glasses was shaking, was the 
calmest in demeanor. He turned to the others in 
mild protest. 

** I thought that I was to explain this to Mr. 
Ashmore," he said. *' I believe that was under- 
stood before we sent for him." 

** You take so long about it," said Ramsdale, 
" so much haw-ing and hem-ing. This is an im- 
portant thing, man I This isn't an occasion gotten 
up so that you can air your vocabulary." 

** I realize the importance of the occasion quite 
as fully, I believe, as you do," said Bennett stiffly. 
He leaned toward Ashmore. " I believe that I 
have given you an adequate idea of the situation 
and some idea of what we expect of you." 
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" You haven't answered my question," said 
Ashmore. " If you find that I won't agree — 
what then?" 

" I trust that you will agree. If you don't, you 
must remain here, I cannot say for how long — 
let us say indefinitely. We, of course, can do 
nothing but let you go when the right time comes. 
We have made a request of you, we have been 
perhaps unduly frank in stating our circumstances. 
If you agree, you at once become Lawrence 
Craven, you live his life, sleep in his apartments, 
wear his clothes, transact his business, sign his 
checks." 

" I am not familiar with business dealings. I 
don't see how I can fill the bill. Some one will 
surely recognize me as an impostor. The people 
in New York will be looking for me." 

For the first time Bennett showed irritation. 
" We have seen enough of you to know that you 
are of at least average intelligence," he isaid quer- 
ulously; "you must give us credit for the same. 
We know all about the difficulties, and much more 
about them than you can possibly know. Mr. 
Ramsdale and I will see to your business educa- 
tion, and in regard to the possibility of people 
recognizing you as another man — the chance is 
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slighter than you might imagine. Since he left 
school, Lawrence Craven has never interested 
himself in business. He had some idea of being 
an artist and a great distaste for business life. 
He has spent a good many years in Paris and, 
with one exception, his associates have not been 
of the type you are likely to meet. The fact that 
the chauffeur, judging from a picture, took you 
for Lawrence, and that we all see a decided re- 
semblance, is quite enough so far as appearances 
go. We can easily fix things up with your paper." 

*' You can't till you know what my paper is," 
said Ashmore. " And besides, you haven't told 
me yet what would happen to me after Lawrence 
Craven turned up. It seems to me that he might 
have me arrested for impersonating him; any- 
way, I'm not a millionaire and the only job in 
sight is the one I've got now." 

"We'll look out for you," said Ramsdale, 
whacking the table. " You make good for us, 
just do what you're told, which is easy; and we'll 
make good for you. You've never heard of any 
one losing anything on Billy Ramsdale." 

" Perhaps not," said Ashmore, " but that isn't 
helping me any." 

Creelman stretched himself, rose to his feet 
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and brushed the cigar ashes from his coat. 
" WeUl take care of you," he said. " Don't you 
see that we are putting ourselves more or less in 
your Dower if you want to blackmail us ? " 

" I don't see it. If I want to work a game like 
that, the time is now. After you were through 
with me and out of the woods, it would be my 
single word against the word of the whole lot 
of you, and I'd have such a wild story to tell that 
they'd send me up to Matteawan before I wound 
up with it. I don't know of any paper anxious 
enough for a libel suit to print a dream such as 
I would be able to unfold. There would be no 
proof." 

** Say, young fellow," said Ramsdale in a cho- 
king voice, " you're not in a position to talk that 
way." 

" I'm in a better position now than I might be 
later on." 

"Helll" said Ramsdale, "I'll write you out 
a check for five thousand now. Ain't that 
enough ? " 

" It's a good deal," said Ashmore slowly, pass- 
ing his hand across his brow. " I'm not a brilliant 
success, so far, but I've always been fairly hon- 
est." 
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Creelman leaned forward and touched Ash- 
more on the knee. ** My boy," he said kindly, 
** this isn't a question of honesty or dishonesty. 
We're up against one of the meanest crooks in 
the world. You know the kind of a man Craven 
has always been. He's the one big man in this 
country against whom the papers can't find a word 
to say, and some of them have searched hard 
enough, too. He's straight, and the man who's 
after him is as crooked as a rattlesnake. He's 
been after Jesse for twenty years, because Jesse 
was the one man he couldn't bribe. He's tried 
every trick in the deck, hiring confidential men 
away from us, spreading false reports, every rot- 
ten scheme he knew, and he knows a lot. And, 
by G — d! if Jesse had a son who was anything 
like himself, the other fellow wouldn't have a 
chance." Creelman's voice broke, and he dropped 
heavily back into his chair. 

" Who is the man? " said Ashmore. 

" Farnum 1 " said Ramsdale harshly. " Israel 
D. Farnum." 

At the name, which, although Ashmore had 
expected it, still seemed to move him strangely, 
he half rose to his feet. For a moment he 
seemed to lose his self -composure. The four 
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watching him saw his hands tighten on the arms 
of his chair until the knuckles showed white 
through the brown skin; they saw his eyes nar- 
row and his mouth harden. 

" If you fellows win," he said at last, " what 
docs it mean for Famum? " 

. Ramsdale laughed unpleasantly. " Famum ! " 
he said. " He has built a house of cards. He's 
bit oflF more than he can chew. If we pull out, 
it means twenty-three for Famum, down and out 
— suicide maybe." 

" He has wrecked a good many institutions, I 
have heard," said Ashmore. 

** More than you have ever heard of." Creel- 
man breathed heavily, and dropped his cigar. 

" And pushed a good many honest men to the 
waU?" 

" More than you know of." 

There was another tense moment of silence. 
Ashmore looked up suddenly and pushed his hand 
through his black hair with a troubled gesture. 
His face had grown paler, and, strangely enough, 
each of those who looked at it felt that there was 
a struggle going on in the young man's mind of 
a nature that they could not understand. '' I don't 
know," he said at length in a tired voice. " This 
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is a big thing — a little too strange for me to take 
in all at once ; Vd like a little time alone." 

" That's right," said Creelman, rising. " We'll 
leave you here. Come on, Bennett. Ramsdale, 
you need a drink and a bath. Edith, it's almost 
time a little girl like you was in bed." 

" I need the drink," said Ramsdale slowly, 
" and the bath." 

" Yes, you do need a bath," said Bennett, sur- 
veying him through his glasses with the fastidious 
interest a physician might bestow on an unusually 
loathsome smallpox patient. 

The three men paused at the door to allow 
Edith to precede them, but the girl had half 
turned, and she spoke to them over her shoulder. 

" I'm going to bed right away, unde," she said, 
" but there's a book down here I want to get for 
Auntie May, and besides, I want something to 
read myself to sleep with. There are decanters 
and things in the smoking room. Good night, 
uncle 1 Good night, gentlemen ! " 

Ashmore watched the graceful, willowy bend of 
her form as she turned and bowed. Leaning over 
the table with his aching head bowed in his hands, 
he heard the swish of her garments as she moved 
past him toward the other end of the library. He 
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heard the heavy footsteps of the men grow fainter 
and die away on the stairs. At the other end of 
the room there was still the sound of the girl mov- 
ing about. He could hear the delicate, sharp click 
of her heels on the hardwood floor; he became 
conscious that she was coming toward him, and 
then knew, still without looking up, that she had 
come to a stand near him, some place behind his 
chair. 

He was wondering what she was doing, how 
long she was going to stay, when he noticed that 
the light shining through the fingers that covered 
his eyes had grown dimmer. He looked up to 
behold an interesting phenomenon. One by one 
the lights in the cluster over his head were going 
out, apparently of their own accord. At last one 
only retained its glow, being a very small light 
indeed in so vast an apartment. 

He turned, and looked up to see the girl, her 
hand on a switch in the wall, her eyes regarding 
him with a glance which seemed to comprehend 
in one expression, a certain amount of mischief, 
a proportion of pity, and a large part of ordinary 
feminine curiosity. Also he became aware of 
several pleasant details — that she looked even 
better than before in the glow of the single bulb; 
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that the fine-spun mass of her hair lost nothing 
by being in slight disarray; that the hand on the 
switch was slim and white and graceful. 

"Well?" she said. 

"Well?" he echoed mechanically. 

^* I suppose such clever people as you don't have 
to rise when ladies speak to them." 

Ashmore stood up. " I couldn't imagine," he 
hesitated, " after what you had said this after- 
noon, that you could have anything more for my 
ears." 

"I can't imagine it, either," she. said airily. 
" Fm sure I don't know why I'm standing here. 
I'd have to listen to a long lecture if Auntie May 
* found me. It's curiosity, I suppose. I'm inter- 
ested in different types. You interested me this 
evening ; I was watching your face. You were as 
collected and pert and impudent as could be till 
they mentioned money. That five-thousand-dollar 
check — it means a lot to you, I suppose." 

" It means so much," said Ashmore, " that if 
you gave it to me now with full permission to go 
where I pleased with it, I'd tear it up before I 



went." 



" Then you're not going to take it? " 

" I don't know," said Ashmore. " There are 
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things to be thought of. Reasons why I shouldn't, 
I suppose, and reason, God knows! why I 
should." 

She suddenly dropped her hand from the switch, 
moved as if to go, turned back, and leaning toward 
him spoke quickly in a low, earnest voice. 

'* I didn't stay here to be rude to you,'' she said. 
'^ I really didn't. I just wanted to ask you to help 
— to tcU you how things really are ; you can have 
no idea. You think perhaps that we all here are 
cold and hard and cynical, and live easily and 
don't think much of other people. It's not that 
way. I love my uncle and he's dying. I love my 
cousin, and he's gone, no one knows where. He 
has been wild and reckless and we know that he's 
in bad company now. I love the family and the 
house here. I have nothing else, no parents, noth- 
ing — nothing in the world. Now I see every- 
thing tottering and swaying. It's like a night- 
marc, too horrible! It came so suddenly; but 
it's real — true ! Even Uncle Dick — Mr. Creel- 
man — is at the last of his resources. They can't 
find Larry, they won't find him for weeks! I 
know it ! Can't you see how it is with us? " 

" I think I can — a little. I tried to apologize 
this afternoon." 
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*' I suppose there was no need for apologies. 
People like us, who have wealth and the material 
things that don't really count after all, sometimes 
lack sympathy. You were doing your work as 
well as you could, and there was no disgrace to 
that. There is disgrace, though, in dragging thou- 
sands of people to ruin, in besmirching a name 
that has always stood for honor and integrity. I 
have had some part in that." 

"Youl" 

" Yes, I. I'm partly responsible for all this. 
I can't ever tell you or any one about it, but that's 
why I'm talking to you now. It's my duty to do 
anything I can, to make any sacrifice, to help. 
That's why I'm asking you now to do what they 
want. I could see that they didn't quite under- 
stand you, that you didn't care so much for the 
money as they imagined. I thought perhaps if 
I spoke to you, told you that I understood, asked 
you and explained to you " — she hesitated for 
a moment and went on with a rush — "Oh! 
if you knew Uncle Jesse and Uncle Dick as I 
know them, if you knew how kind and generous 
they have always been, how true and honorable, 
if you knew all the ruin and suffering that would 
follow, you would not hesitate I " 
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Her face was strained and eager. Ashmore 
could see the moisture gather in her eyes, a soft 
brightness that threatened to roll down in two 
tears. 

" I am not hesitating," he said. 

" You don't refuse ! You can't 1 " 

Ashmore' s eyes held her. She could see that 
they were honest and earnest, flashing with a new 
determination. 

** Miss Craven," he said, " you may think it 
strange for me to talk this way, but I'm going 
to be honest with you. I hate to throw down the 
people who pay me. Creelman couldn't make me 
do it, nor Ramsdale nor Bennett. I don't think 
that any money they could offer me would make 
any difference. They couldn't keep what I know 
out of the paper. They might keep me locked 
up here, but I have already found a way of getting 
word to New York. I have reasons that you 
don't know anything about for feeling unfriendly 
to Famum, but I don't think they would make 
any difference with me. I'm going to do what 
you want me to, but I'm going to do it on your 
account. I don't know whether Creelman is hon- 
est or not, but I know you are. I don't know 
how I know it — I just know it." 
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He took the stamped and sealed envelope from 
his pocket and handed it to her. She turned it 
over in her hands but did not look at it. His 
eyes still held her. 

" That," he said, " is addressed to the mana- 
ging editor of the paper. It tells all that IVe 
learned here. I thought of getting it out of 
the house to-night. I could do it, too. It's 
yours now. I'm giving it to you simply because 
I like you. I suppose it seems strange for me to 
say this, but after a week or so I won't see you 
at all, so it won't make any difference. I want 
to be your friend. I want to do all I can to help 
you. I don't want money or anything else. I 
just want to be of service to you, and I'll do any- 
thing I can to help you and yours." 

She drew a long, slow breath, and held the let- 
ter pressed tight to her breast. " Thanks, thanks," 
she breathed. Her eyes were bright and lumi- 
nous, her face happy. For a moment she re- 
garded him thus, as if fascinated and unaware of 
what she was doing. Then she turned and was 
gone. 

Heavy footsteps sounded on the stairs. It was 
Creelman walking with the tired, deliberate gait 
of a very old man. He was surprised to be con- 
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fronted with a young man whose eyes shone with 
energy and enthusiasm. The old man's strong, 
grizzled face was earnest and questioning. 

"It's all right," said Ashmore; "I'm Cousin 
Larry." 



CHAPTER IV 

LIKE most Long Island towns, Seaview 
presents its worst and most unattractive 
aspect to the newcomer who descends 
from the dusty train at the station. About the 
station is a flat, uninviting space, bordered by 
railroad embankments or by clumps of cedars of 
a venerable but moth-eaten appearance. It is only 
when one gets well away from the station and out 
on the hard, highroad that leads towards the 
Sound and the Craven house, that the country 
becomes pleasant and attractive. 

Close beside the station stands the general store 
and post-office. On the other side, beyond the 
little express office, is the New Suffolk Hotel — 
an uninviting hostelry, painted a dingy white and 
distinguished by a sloppy, dreary barroom, in 
which, during the spring and summer months, is 
heard the continuous angry buzz of a myriad of 
dropsical flies. 

On a spring morning, the soft delight of which 
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would have glorified a slum, the barroom of the 
New Suffolk was empty, and the porch, with its 
row of rocking-chairs, was deserted. Gathered 
on the station platform was the entire idle male 
population of the place, consisting of the local 
drunkard, who, drooling with his head between 
his knees, presented a spectacle sufficiently dis- 
gusting, six or seven half-grown youths of vacu- 
ous and scorbutic countenances, dressed in dingy 
imitation of the college boy as depicted in maga- 
zine advertisements, and Jervis, the new chauf- 
feur at the Craven place. 

The young men had abandoned, for the mo- 
ment, their usual occupations of annoying the 
drunkard and pushing each other on and off the 
Fairbanks scales of the express company. They 
were gathered around Jervis, who, clad in violent 
checks and leather puttees, was inhaling Sweet 
Caporal cigarettes and telling his troubles between 
draws. He didn't like his position at the Craven 
house. This was the first time he had been al- 
lowed as far as the village in weeks. There was 
something que,er about young Larry Craven. 

His discourse was interrupted by the arrival 
of the train, with the attendant bustle and noise 
caused by the throwing of some half dozen trunks 
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and packages from the baggage car to the sta- 
tion platform. Only one passenger descended, 
and as the train rolled off he at once became the 
center of interest. 

Such a well-dressed and well-built, slim and ele- 
gant gentleman might well have attracted atten- 
tion anywhere. His blue serge suit was free from 
crease or dust, his brown gloves seemed as though 
his hand had been moulded into them, the car- 
nation in his buttonhole was as fresh and crisp 
as the spring morning. He stood for a moment 
on the platform, twirling the slender cane he car- 
ried and pushing back the soft felt hat from his 
brow. 

His mouth had self-indulgent curves when he 
smiled, as he did now, but his eyes, cold and al- 
most the color of new galvanized iron, contra- 
dicted somewhat the evidence of his lips. He was 
very handsome, clean-shaven, with heavy brown 
hair, and for the rest might have been anywhere 
between thirty-five and forty-five. So impar- 
tially did he direct his attention at the group of 
idlers that each member fancied the engaging 
smile and courteous inclination of the head were 
meant especially for himself; even the drunkard, 
hypnotized by the glance, half raised himself in 
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the sunshine and t^inked uncertainly at the stran- 
ger. 

** It's a fine day, gentlemen," said that indi- 
vidual, briskly slapping at his shoes with a silk 
handkerchief; "beautiful weather for this time 
of year, but a little dusty." 

There was a general murmur of assent and a 
general moving forward of the group of loungers. 

The stranger looked pointedly at the checked 
British tweeds and leather puttees of Jervis. 
" Perhaps some one of you knows where I could 
get a car — an automobile. I want to take a 
look around the country. I'm thinking of renting 
a country place here." He had the air of address- 
ing Jervis and seemed to compel an answer. 

" I'm chauffeur up at Craven's," explained Jer- 
vis, shifting his feet uneasily. " Craven, the mil- 
lionaire, the Wall Street man." 

" Indeed," said the stranger, looking at him 
curiously. "That is very interesting. It takes 
a good man for a place like that." 

"A good man, maybe," said Jervis gloomily. 
" But It's a queer place. I can't run the car down 
to the station. I had to hoof it all the way down 
here to get a smoke." 

" Going back now ? " 
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" Yes." 

" m go with you, if you don't mind." 

Jervis looked at him suspiciously. 

" My name is Shackleton," he said, addressing 
Jervis. " I'm a broker in town, and I'm thinking 
of getting a place, for the summer at any rate, 
out here. It's highly probable that I'll want 
a good man. I've got two machines at present." 

Jervis appeared less suspicious. 

"Anything I can do for you, sir," he said, 
" I'll be glad to. I must be gettin' back, though." 

" I'd like to walk part of the way with you," 
said Shackleton. 

" Proud and honored to have you, sir," said 
Jervis, " but you can't go inside the grounds. 
They don't let nobody in nor out." 

In the middle of an admiring silence the stran- 
ger and Jervis withdrew from the rest of the 
loungers. By the time they reached the tall iron 
gates through which Ashmore had made his in- 
itial entrance to Highview, Jervis was consider- 
ably puffed up in his own conceit, warmed with 
the conviction that here at last was a real gentle- 
man who understood him and who would be his 
friend. After his interview with Ashmore, or 
Larry Craven as he knew him, he felt that he 
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ought to get out of the Craven establishment as 
soon as possible. He had puzzled for a week 
over the knowledge that Ashmore had of his past. 
Here was a possible chance for another, a better 
position. Shackleton had learned a good deal 
from him about the present condition of affairs 
in the Craven household by the time they reached 
the gate. 

" Here's where I leave you," said Jervis, fum- 
bling in his pocket and drawing forth a rusty key. 
" The gatekeeper thinks he's got the only key to 
this here cemetery," he explained, " but I picked 
this up one day in the engine 'ouse where they 
keeps their little gas kicker to pump the water 
with." 

He opened the gate and slipped in. 

" I'd like to go with you and show you around," 
he said through the bars, " but I ought to be back. 
You take that road to the right; it goes up a hill. 
You'll get a good look around from there. I'll 
see you soon again, I hope." 

" I hope so," said Shackleton. He watched 
Jervis hurry off up the driveway; nor did he stir 
until the chauffeur's checked clothes had quite dis- 
appeared from view. Then he turned, not to the 
right as Jervis had directed, but to the left. 
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The situation in this quarter was most unprom- 
ising so far as seeing the country went. Close 
down to the road grew a thick, head-high tangle 
of that dense variety of scrub oak for which cer- 
tain parts of Long Island are noted. With the 
well-assured mien of a man who knew his way, 
Shackleton skirted this thicket until he reached 
the faint indication of what might have been a 
trail at some earlier date. Up this he scrambled, 
winding his way adroitly through the stunted 
undergrowth, and a few seconds later stood mop- 
ping the sweat from his brow in the shade of a 
deep grove of larger trees, in a forest in which 
there was little underfoot but soft moss and 
crackling twigs. 

Shackleton moved more easily now, walking 
slowly, flecking at twigs and bushes in his path, 
stopping now and then to watch a chipmxmk or 
squirrel, picking his steps daintily in the boggy 
places. Apparent trail there was none, but Shack- 
leton's footsteps let him unerringly down through 
a hollow to where a moss-grown wall of heavy 
masonry crossed his path and disappeared amid 
the trees in either direction. The masonry was 
solid and surmounted by a high iron fence, the 
tall pales of which were set so dose together as 
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to make further progress in this direction appar- 
ently impossible. 

Whistling softly and looking around him as 
though in some old, familiar spot, Shackleton 
gained the top of the wall by means of a pile of 
dead logs evidently laid there by human hands 
some time before. Here he put aside his cane 
and with both hands tugged at one after another 
of the iron bars before him. The first was firm, 
but the next two came free under his pull from 
their sockets in the stone. He pushed them aside, 
squeezed through and, picking up his cane, 
dropped lightly down on the other side of the 
wall. 

He was now within the grounds of Highview, 
the Craven place. Once he had known this spot 
as well as any place in the world. Since that 
spring day, four years ago, when he had left it 
hurriedly on receipt of a brief and pointed note 
in Jesse Craven's own handwriting, he had neither 
entered nor seen the grounds. 

It was little wonder that he looked about him 
curiously, noticing that little change had been 
wrought here by the years that had held so many 
vicissitudes for him. The tall, familiar outlines 
of the great brick stable with the big clock over 
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the main entrance, the shaven lawns with their 
horseshoe beds of variegated colors, the gravelled 
driveway and the plantation of spruces that cut 
off the view of the house itself, the quiet stillness 
as of a Sunday morning cast a spell over him. 
Not a living thing was in sight, not a sound to 
be heard. 

"The same as ever," he thought. "There's 
no one in the stable now — no one but the horses, 
and they are not so many as they used to be. But 
there's not much change." 

He stepped through the half-opened, sliding 
door into a spacious place, with many stalls and 
polished brass fittings, with light falling down 
from windows high up near the roof, filled with 
the smell of fresh varnish, leather and hay. For 
a moment he hesitated as if to draw back, then 
changed his mind, stepped forward a pace, and 
stood in silence looking at Edith Craven, who, 
clad in cool white linen, her back toward hirti, 
stood before one of the stalls caressing and fon- 
dling a great brown horse, whose low whinnies 
of satisfaction showed that they were old friends. 

After a moment's silence, Shackleton coughed 
and dropped his cane to the ground. The girl 
wheeled sharply, took in his appearance with 
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wide, frightened eyes and dropped back a step, 
her hands clasped over her breast; the horse 
pawed impatiently in his stall with a great clatter 
of hoofs. 

" You — here — again? " she said slowly. 

Shackleton's composure was unruffled, his eyes 
steady and intent, his mouth ingratiating in its 
smile. He held out his hand, but the girl drew 
away from him, something of horror and physical 
disgust mingled with her air of terrified surprise. 
Shackleton was instantly aware of this; his smile 
became harder and a little strained. 

"Apparently you're not glad to see me," he 
said. 

" I told you when you left that I would never 
want to see you," she said, in a half whisper that 
carried well in the high, empty structure. 

" You told me many things which I have done 
my best to forget. I've always been rather sim- 
ple, but I cannot remember any time when I was 
young enough to take what any woman said lit- 
craUy." 

" I meant it literally — I mean it now. Why 
do you come back? " 

** To see you." Shackleton's eyes brightened a 
little, and the girl dropped hers before them. 
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" You know better," she said. 

" Then to see Auntie May." 

** She won't see you." 

" She might if I begged hard enough." 

Edith disregarded the challenge in this remark. 
** That isn't why you came," she said. 

"No — not altogether. But then there's 
Larry, Cousin Larry. I heard that he was at 
home." Shackleton's smile was more pronounced? 
showing his even, glittering teeth. His eyes wer^ 
on her with a feline watchfulness. 

" Haven't you seen him yet? " She looked up 
suddenly, and as she looked his expression changed 
to one of careless good humor. 

" Not yet," he said, coming a little closer. 

" You always were a liar," she said dispassion- 
ately. Something in her coldly impersonal tone 
stung him in spite of his self-command. He 
stepped quickly toward her as she backed away, 
and when he spoke again his voice was lower and 
had lost its easy tone of banter. 

"What made me a liar?" he said. "You 
know well enough why I stayed here the last 
year. Why didn't you turn on me sooner? Why 
didn't you tell your uncle that I was annoying 
vou?" 
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" Do you think that it was because I cared for 
you?" she said, shivering back from him. "Do 
you think that I admired you ? Do you think that 
I could willingly endure being near you ? " 

Shackleton looked at her with unfeigned curi- 
osity. " I must confess," he said slowly, " that 
even yet I can't understand women. I've heard 
this sort of thing from girls before — but what 
does it amount to? There's no use getting hys- 
terical. You're not on the stage. You know me 
well enough. We have the same tastes, except 
perhaps that mine are a little broader and more 
diversified; we have the same philosophy of 
life — " 

" God forbid 1 " interrupted Edith. 

" You used to like me — " 

" Before I knew you. If your vanity requires 
It, I'll admit that I liked you well enough at first. 
You're attractive enough, I dare say. I know 
that you flattered Aunt May, till she was ready 
to run off with you. As a girl, I liked you well 
enough." 

"And then?" 

" Then I found you out. You wanted to marry 
me, you wanted to deceive my uncle; you had a 
hundred plans, eveiy one despicable. Then, when 
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I was going to tell my uncle, you threatened me. 
You told me of the papers that you had found 
in the old safe, the papers that proved my dead 
father, my uncle's brother, a scoundrel who had 
tried to cheat and defraud him, his brother whom 
he loved more than any one in the world. You 
held it over my head very cleverly. You fright- 
ened me into silence. Fm older now and I know 
better." 

Edith dropped her head and covered her face 
with her hands; a dry sob shook her frame. 
" You can frighten me no longer," she said sud- 
denly. " I loved my father, what I remember of 
him; but I'm afraid of nothing that you can do 
now. What do you want here? Why have you 
come? Tell me and go." 

" First, perhaps, to see you." 

The girl raised her head and looked him coldly 
In the eyes without answering. He hesitated, and 
his eyes wavered a little for the first time. 
"Auntie May might be interested," he went on 
with a forced gayety. " I dare say that she has 
enough of the fool and the devil in her to enjoy 
seeing such an enemy to the family as I am. I've 
known women of her stamp before." 

" YouVe known a great many things that don't 
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interest me," said Edith. " Tell me what you 
want. Money?" 

" I don't need money so much now. You may 
have heard that things have gone well with me 
and that Famum was good enough to take me in 
as a partner in some deals." 

"Yes; in return for the information you gave 
him about Uncle Jesse's affairs. What do you 
threaten now?" 

" I want to see Larry. I've been reading about 
him in the papers. He has changed into a model 
young man, it seems. He is showing great finan- 
dal ability and has his father's affairs well in hand, 
with the idea that the old man will be free to retire 
before his health breaks down. I want to see 
Larry, and find out what has changed him so." 

The girl looked at him and saw the sneer break 
through the smile on his face. He knew that 
Larry was not there. He knew where Larry was. 
Her face grew a trifle paler and she drew in her 
breath sharply between set teeth. 

" You can see Larry in New York, at his office. 
Not here. You know he is not to be seen here 
on business." 

He laughed. "You think you can fool me 
about Larry. You can't. I know more than you 
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think I know. Don't you see what I threaten 
nowf Don't you see trouble ahead for Creelman 
and your uncle's estate If you and I don't come 
to an agreement?" 

"What agreement?" she faced him steadily, 
erect, and very pale. He hesitated and gulped 
nervously before he spoke. 

" Edith," he said, " we could get along to- 
gether. If you can agree with me, we'll bury the 
past. I'm a power in the Street now, but if you 
say the word I'll throw the others over, Famum 
and the rest. I'll fight for your crowd tooth and 
nail. They'll control the T. R. R. I can help 
them to it. We'll wreck the others. You'll have 
Larry back safe and sound. I'd rather work with 
you than against you, Edith." His voice shook a 
little and he suddenly became silent. She made 
him no answer, and he waited for a moment, then 
asked: "Well?" 

" You know the answer well enough," she said 
in a low voice. " It's always * No,' and always 
will be." 

For a moment Shackleton watched her; then his 
face suddenly went dark with anger. " You've 
made a fool of me again," he said, stepping 
toward her. " I won^t ask you that question 
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again." He seized her by the wrist and drew 
her toward him. "Where's Larry?" he said. 
"That's another question I'm going to ask you 
several times. Tell me where Larry is. Suppose 
I go back to town and tell them that there is no 
Larry Craven here at all, that he is lost, and that 
you don't know where to find him, that you have 
been fooling us and fooling the public, cheating 
the thousands of investors who believe your lying 
reports? Suppose I tell them that?" 

She bit her lip to keep from screaming, and 
struggled frantically to free herself as he drew 
her closer to him. " It's a lie," she said between 
her teeth; "Larry is here now, and well. He's 
through with you, and free of you forever. You 
made a drunkard and drug fiend of him, but he's 
himself again. He's here." 

Shackleton laughed, softly and confidently. 
"Where?" he said, drawing her still closer. 
"Where? Show him to me. Let me see him 
and I'll believe you." 

" You shall see him — look, there he is ! " 

She wrenched herself free from his grasp, 
stood erect with heaving chest, and pointed to the 
broad bar of sunlight that streamed in through 
the open door. There in the sunlight stood a 
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figure — a figure familiar to Shackleton, even 
though he knew it was impossible that it could 
be there. 

It was Larry — Larry Craven, tall and loung- 
ing, in the familiar gray clothes that Shackleton 
had known so well; the very cigarette hanging 
from the comer of his mouth was Larry's. 

For the first time in many years Shackleton lost 
his composure completely, his brazen effrontery 
fell away from him. He stretched out trembling 
hands and turned an ashy countenance on Ash- 
more, who had just stepped through the doorway. 

" Larry 1 " he gasped. " Larry Craven! " 



CHAPTER V 

IN silence they faced each other, the girl 
watching them fearfully. She knew Shackle- 
ton, his strength and mastery; of Ashmore 
she knew but little. For the past week she had 
consciously avoided him. She was grateful, but 
did not want to appear too grateful. That night 
when she had heard his declaration that he had 
made his decision on her account, she had heard 
it with a sort of glad abandonment, inexplicable 
and regrettable later on, that had left disturbing 
memories. She knew so little of him. Her heart 
sank as she watched him. 

This slim, lounging boy — Shackleton could 
overpersuade him, could twist him around to his 
side. With the realization of the hopeless and 
desperate nature of their case, she swayed and 
caught at the side of the stall for support. 

Ashmore slowly flicked the ashes from his 
cigarette, contemplating Shackleton with a com- 
posed and even cheerful countenance. Nor was 
Shackleton long in recovering his poise. 
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He knew better than any one that it was phys- 
ically impossible that Larry Craven should be 
there. And now he saw, moreover, that this was 
not even a double, but some one only moderately 
resembling that young man in face and figure* 
The boy had the same coloring and features as 
Larry; he was slimmer, not quite so tall, indefina- 
bly healthier and sounder in aspect. Shackleton's 
hand dropped, and his expression changed to one 
of polite embarrassment. 

" I beg your pardon," he said. " I thought you 
were an old friend of mine. Seeing you here at 
his home quite took me by surprise." 

Ashmore drew in a great mouthful of smoke 
from his cigarette, dropped it on the floor and 
extinguished it carefully with his heel. 

" Shackleton," he said, " you surprise me. Is 
it possible I have changed so much ? When Edith 
didn't know me it was bad enough; but you — 
this is too much." 

Shackleton drew in his breath, and the delicate 
line between his eyebrows deepened to a furrow. 

" Really," continued Ashmore, " I'm glad to 
see you, of course, but this isn't quite right, to 
run in on us here. You know we can't have peo- 
ple come here now. The governor's busy, and to 
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see me — New York, 88 Broadway's the place. 
You may have noticed in the papers that I'm 
beginning to take hold of things. I had a clerk- 
ship with the Rothschilds in France. The gov- 
ernor wanted me to give up the artistic pose, so 
I dropped it." 

The fluent impudence of this speech was too 
much for Shackleton. He forgot himself. 

" I've seen you before," he cried. " Where 
was it?" 

" If this is a joke," said Ashmore, " I wish 
you'd tell me the point. I don't see it." 

Shackleton hesitated and, at sight of Edith's 
face, reddened a little. Her composure had re- 
turned. She was smiling, palpably at his aston- 
ishment and the figure he cut. His teeth bared 
In an unpleasant smile, he advanced on Ashmore 
threateningly. 

" Whoever you are," he said, " you've had 
enough fun with me. You're not Larry Craven. 
You know I know It. Who are you? What are 
you doing here ? " 

Ashmore raised his eyebrows. " What does he 
mean? " he addressed Miss Craven, and indicated 
Shackleton with an inclination of the head. 

Miss Craven had cause to remember Shackle- 
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ton's overbearing temper. Half by design, half 
from excitement, she laughed aloud. 

'' I want an explanation now," said Shackleton. 
His voice went up in pitch, his face became offen- 
sive with unbridled rage and insolence. His hand, 
clutching the cane, rose in a threatening gesture. 
Ashmore watched him as he had watched Jervis 
on his first evening at Highview. 

" Edith," he said, " there's a telephone behind 
you. Call up the house and have them send down 
two men. Better have Uncle Dick come down, 
too." 

As she reached for the receiver, Shackleton's 
temper subsided as suddenly as it had arisen. 
"It's all right," he said, "I'll go now. .You 
needn't call, Edith." 

Receiver still in hand. Miss Craven flashed a 
questioning glance at Ashmore. He nodded and 
she hung it up. Shackleton, unembarrassed good- 
will on his face, approached her with outstretched 
hand. 

" I'm off," he said. " In going I can wish you 
nothing but the best of health and good times. 
Good-by, Edith." 

The natural impulse of courtesy caused her hand 
to go out to him; another impulse, no less nat- 
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ural, made it flutter hesitatingly and half with- 
draw. Shackleton noticed it. 

" It's all right," he said good-humoredly. " I 
shall always remember you as a girl with a good 
deal of reserve. It's a rare quality with women 
of your set. I like it." He turned to Ashmore. 
" Larry," he said, " I think I know my way to 
the gate though I didn't come in that way and 
haven't been here in a long time, but I wish you 
would walk a part of the way with me. I want to 
talk to you." 

It was some vague fear on his account that 
framed Miss Craven's lips to the word " don't " 
as she looked at Ashmore. She saw, however, 
that no " don't " of hers would alter his purpose 
at this moment, nor did she like him the less for 
it. She bowed to Shackleton and with eyes bent 
to the floor watched the twin shadows lengthen 
and disappear as they passed out to the air and 
sunshine. She was sick and weak from excite- 
ment, tortured with uneasiness and suspense. She 
had trusted Ashmore up to a moment ago, but 
why did he go off to talk to Shackleton? Of the 
latter she was thoroughly afraid. She knew his 
ability, his determination, the force of his per- 
suasive powers. She wanted to run after Ash- 
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more, to catch him by the arm, to entreat him 
not to listen to Shackleton or to talk to him. He 
did not know Shackleton as she did. If he should 
weaken now, if he should yield to Shackleton's 
arguments, if he should even talk freely to him, 
the consequences would be far worse than if he 
had bluntly refused to serve them a week ago. 
She might have called up Uncle Dick but it was 
too late. 

Not Creelman himself was more passionate in 
the wish to preserve the honor of the name of 
Craven than was she. Gratitude, love and faith- 
fulness to friends, was with her a vital religion. 
And she was so helpless. 

She was not a girl who often yielded to tears. 
She could mask her feelings even from herself. 
She paced to and fro, wondering when Ashmore 
would return. She wanted to follow them but 
could not. The minutes passed very slowly with 
her; it was an age since they had gone. Sud- 
denly, scarcely aware of what she did, she flung 
her arms over the neck of the brown horse, 
buried her face In his mane, and burst into tears. 

Half an hour later Ashmore signified to the 
astonished man at the gate that Shackleton was 
to be allowed to pass out. He walked back slowly 
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in a turmoil of thought and feeling. Shackleton 
was an able and convincing pleader. He had 
shown him dearly enough the heavy responsibility 
he was taking^ The credit of the country was a 
delicate thing; all business depended upon it; it, 
in turn, depended upon the faith people had in 
men like Craven. He was perpetrating a terrible 
deception, a thing that would shake the whole 
business fabric to the foundation if it were dis- 
covered, as Shackleton said it was sure to be. He 
was a forger every time he signed Larry's name. 
He would be the scapegoat when the crash came. 
Famum was willing to come to some compromise 
at a word from Creelman or Craven. 

It was in the hopes of this that Shackleton had 
come out to Highview. He thought that through 
Miss Craven he might get some word, approach 
some understanding with Jesse Craven. And all 
this on Craven's account. Craven had been his 
benefactor for years, and though he had left his 
employ without a hearing on charges of dishonesty 
brought by Creelman, he still was grateful. If 
the fight kept on, if no arrangement was arrived 
at between the opposing forces, it meant ruin for 
Craven. Famum already had control of the 
T. R. R. He could strike the blow at any time. 
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No one had any quarrel with Craven ; it was with 
Creelman, and Creeknan was a fanatic, a wild 
Westerner who would sacrifice anything to wM. 
a grudge, and Creelman had Craven under lit 
control. Thus talked Shaddeton, and Aahmioit^ 
had to admit to himself that his arguments hfld 
the show of reason. What right had he, Ltw* 
rence Ashmore, to play a part that might cuoe 
the biggest financial ruin of a generation? What 
right had he to deceive the public, bankers, busi- 
ness men, merchants, the great army of workers? 

Ashmore had reasons known to himself alone 
for wishing Famum no good fortune, but to his 
credit it must be said that these reasons had no 
part in his present deliberations. He was begin- 
ning to learn that in his present position he had 
a responsibility to the whole community; and the 
responsibility weighed heavily on his shoulders « 
He had things beside his paper to think of now. 

There were other things which troubled him. 
even more, which brought a dark flush to hi* 
face. They were things that he should not allow^ 
to concern him at all, things that he had no busi- 
ness with, but if he was master of his actions and 
of his mental processes he was not master of his^ 
feelings. The fact that his judgment was un- 
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clouded did not help his peace of mind. Shackle- 
ton had laid particular stress on the fact that Miss 
Craven and the others were only using him as 
a tool, despising him in their hearts. They would 
drop him when they were through with him. 
Miss Craven had talked about him before his 
appearance that day and her remarks, as quoted 
by Shackleton, brought a darker look to his face 
and bitterness to his heart. He wished that he 
might keep his thoughts away from Miss Craven, 
but it was impossible. He wished that he had 
refused to listen to Shackleton on this subject. 
Instead, no matter what his thought or occupa- 
tion, she seemed to be steadily in his conscious- 
ness, a running and disturbing accompaniment to 
other things. 

In the cool, dark stable he found her in tears. 
Her attitude shocked and moved him beyond him- 
self. Hardly knowing what he did, he caught 
her hands and drew her toward him. For a mo- 
ment, he half supported her, a paper which Shack- 
leton had handed him at the dose of their inter- 
view falling unheeded to the floor. 

Miss Craven drew away from him slowly. She 
was flushed, her eyes were wet and dewy, her 
chest was heaving, and her breath came In long^ 
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tremulous respirations. She was more human, 
more clingingly soft and womanly than had 
seemed possible. Every detail of her appearance 
spoke and pleaded for her — the long, wet curl 
of her lashes, the pretty, almost babyish, lines of 
her mouth, the humanizing changes that distress 
had wrought upon her. She dabbed at her eyes 
with a small and ineffective handkerchief. " You 
are back," she said; " I thought you would never 
come." 

She straightened up and threw back her head. 
" I suppose you think I'm crazy. But I was wor- 
ried. I'm afraid of him — afraid of him. What 
did he say?" 

Ashmore had a few moments ago made up his 
mind to tell Miss Craven nothing about his con- 
versation with Shackleton. But now, under the 
imperious glance of those frank young eyes, the 
resolution faded. 

** Let's go outside and sit down," he said. 
" Please don't worry. I'll tell you anything you 
want to know — everything." 

In one comer of the Highview gardens was a 
marble seat; behind it were dark laurels and 
evergreen, where the sardonic, sensual face of a 
marble faun peeped through the shrubbery; be- 
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fore it a wide stretch of sward terminated in an 
artificial lake, with plantations of trees on either 
hand. Horace might have found such a view 
from the palace of Maecenas. 

They were seated here before either spoke. 
Miss Craven had recovered to some extent her 
composure and the dignity of bearing that was 
natural to her. Crushed in one hand she held 
the scrap of paper Shackleton had given to Ash- 
more. He had dropped it unread and forgotten 
when he found her in the stable, and in spite of 
her distress and agitation she had noticed it flut- 
ter to the ground. While Ashmore had preceded 
her out, she had snatched it from the' floor, and, 
although she had not had an opportunity to ex- 
amine it, it was still in her possession. 

"Well," she said, smoothing out her skirt, 
"why were you gone so long? What was he 
saying?" 

Her quiet air of proprietorship pleased Ash- 
more. He outlined as briefly as possible Shackle- 
ton's version of the financial war that was now 
waging, Famum's willingness to come to a com- 
promise, the fact that it was Creelman, not 
Craven, who was conducting the fight. She lis- 
tened without interrupting him. 
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'* And you/' she said at length, leaning toward 
him, '' what will you do? Has what he said made 
any difference with you? " 

'* I told you what I was going to do a week 
ago. 

" And you mean it yet? " 

Ashmore's face grew red as he remembered 
some of the things Shackleton had said about 
Miss Craven and the contemptuous references to 
himself he had quoted as coming from her lips. 
" Yes," he said stubbornly, '* I mean it yet." 

Her hand went out to his and he held It for a 
moment. 

" You don't believe anything he says," she said 
impulsively. "You don't, do you?" 

" I believe that I am taking a heavy responsi- 
bility in playing this role of Cousin Larry." 

" Yes, but you don't believe it*s stubbornness 
that's making Uncle Dick hold out." He was 
silent. 

"You know better," she said. "You know 
something of Famum, don't you? What kind 
of a reputation has he? Is he a man who has 
the interests of other people at heart? Has he 
ever helped any one but himself? Has he never 
ruined any one ? " 
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" Yes," Ashmore spoke slowly, " he has ruined 
people." 

" Listen — if you knew Uncle Dick as I do, 
you would know that he is utterly incapable of 
forcing a situation like this. He has nothing per- 
sonal to gain. He has all the money he wants, 
all the power. He is Uncle Jesse's oldest and 
closest friend. All he's trying to do is to keep 
T. R. R. out of the hands of a receiver — and a 
lot of other roads, too. It's the public and the 
stockholders he cares about. Not himself or 
Farnum." 

Ashmore smiled a little. It seemed strange to 
hear her talking finance, and yet he agreed with 
her. 

" And Shackleton," she went on rapidly, " I've 
known him for years. He was Uncle Dick's sec- 
retary. I liked him at first, but he was dishonest 
through and through, and mean and unscrupulous. 
He used his position and Uncle Jesse's trust in 
him to sell information, to get money for himself 
in other ways. He wanted me to shield him. He 
said he had found papers that proved that my 
father who was dead had been a thief. He fright- 
ened me for a while. Then he wanted me to*— 
to — '* she hesitated. 
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" To what? " said Ashmore. 

" He wanted me to marry him." She evidently 
told him this with an effort. Her eyes left his 
and sought the far landscape. She flushed a little. 

" And now," she continued suddenly, ** I've 
told you all this because I wanted you to see that 
I trust you. Now, what's he been saying about 
me?" 

It was her glance that was steady now and Ash- 
more's that wandered. 

" How do you know he's been saying any- 
thing?" 

" I just know. I can see it in your face. What 
was it?" 

"Whatever it was," said Ashmore finally, his 
face breaking into a smile, "I've forgotten it 
now. It wasn't anything I wanted to listen to. 
It wasn't anything of any account." 

"You're sure you've forgotten it?" 

" Quite sure." 

"And it isn't going to make any difference?" 

" Not a bit." She drew a long breath and 
smiled. " I believe you," she said. " Whatever 
it was, it wasn't true. He told you something you 
won't repeat, but it wasn't true." 

" I know it," said Ashmore, and he meant what 
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he said. He felt ashamed of his distrust and re- 
sentment, or that he had listened to Shaddeton 
when he spoke of her. 

In Miss Craven's big, white room near one win- 
dow stood an old chest, whose dinglness was 
masked by cushions and flounces of faded cre- 
tonne. It was somewhat out of keeping with the 
artistic and reserved character of the other fur- 
nishings of the apartment. Miss Craven always 
in her mind referred to this as "the shirtwaist 
box," although It was long since It had served 
the purpose the name would Indicate. At the 
time of her father's death, when her uncle had 
brought her East to live, it had contained all her 
worldly possessions. 

Now It held a motley collection of objects, each 
prized for some special reason. There were tin- 
types of her dead father and mother taken in a 
western mining camp. There was a pen-and-ink 
drawing done on brown paper of the Iowa farm- 
house where she was bom; there was a picture 
of herself as a chubby baby, a lock of her moth- 
er's hair, and a nugget from her father's mining 
claim which had yielded little more than the nug- 
get. Then there were mementos of a later and 
different period — cotillion favors, photographs. 
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fans, bundles of letters, faded flowers, hundreds 
of souvenirs. 

In such strange company lay the letter which 
Ashmore had addressed to Ruthven, the city edi- 
tor, a week ago, and which he had surrendered 
to Miss Craven. Beside it now was placed the 
note which Shackleton had given him on leaving, 
and which he had dropped in the stable. Miss 
Craven did not scruple to read it, although she 
would not have liked Ashmore to know that she 
did so. It was in Shackleton' s well-known hand- 
writing and it ran as follows : 

"You are invited to take a two weeks* cruise 
on the power boat Sagitta. If you accept you 
receive twenty thousand dollars, ten thousand on 
acceptance, ten thousand on completion of the 
cruise. Call up Huntington to get me.'* 

As has been said, Ashmore had not read the 
note, nor would his reading it have made any dif- 
ference. He had forgotten it completely, and as 
Miss Craven never mentioned the fact that It was 
in her possession, there was no one to ask her why 
she preserved it. 



CHAPTER VI 

ASHMORE, in his new role, was by no 
means an idler. He had much to learn 
and he worked hard at it. He found 
himself behind the scenes, and each day was filled 
with an interest of its own. It was easy to forget 
himself and the part he was playing in a study of 
the Intricate machine which Craven had built, the 
levers of which he was now learning to control. 

Creelman, aside from his prestige as a financial 
power, was a simple and lovable old man, straight- 
forward and direct as to his mental processes, and 
steadily loyal to his friends and followers. Many 
a village storekeeper, whose highest financial deal- 
ings have been measured in a few hundred dol- 
lars, has been the same. Ramsdale was little bet- 
ter than a sort of sublimated whiskey salesman, 
gross of body and spirit, his predatory instincts 
humanly combined with an engaging vein of good 
nature and animal spirits. But with the fabric 
that both Creelman and Ramsdale had labored to 
build and uphold, there were no illusions to dis- 
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appear, nothing but a great reality more marvel- 
ous, ingenious and powerful with each closer ex- 
amination. 

The Craven interests, the chain of banks, trust 
companies, insurance companies, brokerage houses 
and railroad systems through which the power 
of Craven had .been wielded, were more and more 
wonderful, as one came to know them better. It 
was Ramsdale's task to explain, in so far as it was 
explicable or his ability permitted, the working of 
this machine. Craven, the master-mind, was still 
too ill to be seen by any one save Creelman, Edith, 
and his medical attendants. In a silent, shuttered 
wing of the big house he was fighting for life, and 
slowly but surely losing ground. 

Creelman devoted a great portion of his time 
to Craven; Edith and her aunt, Mrs. Lomax, 
kept to themselves ; Bennett had gone to Chicago 
on business connected with the T. R. R., and it 
was so left more or less to Ramsdale to play the 
part of Ashmore's mentor in the world of high 
finance. He had an apt pupil. 

Stock reports, minutes of directors' meetings, 
heavy, typewritten folios of testimony in law suits 
and public investigations into the affairs of public 
service corporations, market reports, details as to 
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the assets and liabilities of various banking houses 
are not, as a rule, especially fascinating to parties 
who have no financial interests to be subserved by 
their perusal. Ashmore, however, dug into these 
matters with an eager zeal and thoroughness en- 
tirely unnecessary for the puppet role in which he 
was cast. The striking dissimilarity between his 
habits and those of the real Larry Craven was 
the subject of comment on the part of Creelman 
and Ramsdale. They noticed his disregard for 
the material luxuries of his position, the motor 
cars, fine horses and other playthings which wealth 
commands in the commendable occupation of kill- 
ing time. He even ignored Edith's existence. He 
wanted to forget her as much as possible. It was 
wiser, and he was old enough to know that hard 
work was the best path to forgetfulness. 

Edith watched him furtively. He surprised her 
every day — by his silence, by his wholesome, 
practical earnestness. If he thought much of her 
he kept it to himself, and from being a little 
piqued she grew to admire him for it. Ramsdale 
also marveled at such serious purpose in so young 
a man. 

" You're a funny guy," he said, stretching out 
his fat legs in the body of the limousine in which 
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they were journeying cityward. " I've been 
watchin' you and I know." He sucked his cigar 
and eyed Ashmore owlishly. 

"How funny?" Ashmore's interest was im- 
personal. 

" You peg away so darned hard at this business 
stuff. There's nothing in it for you, and most 
young fellows would be playing billiards or going 
to the races, or taking Edith out for a ride now 
and then." 

" I don't know how to play billiards," said Ash- 
more truthfully, " and I can't afford to play the 
races. My agreement with your people isn't sup- 
posed to cover gambling expenses." 

"Well, you might take Edith out for a ride 
now and then." 

** I don't think she cares particularly about 
riding — with me." Ashmore studied the land- 
scape. 

** She's a queer girl, and that's a fact," observed 
Ramsdale, blandly innocent of any implied com- 
pliment. " She's all right, though." He lit a 
fresh cigar and changed the subject. " After we 
get hold of Larry and safely out of this mix-up, 
rU make good with you. I don't mind telling 
y9u now that I've taken a particular shine to 
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you, and when I get a chance from business Til 
give you the swellest time of your life. Fll show 
you what vintage champagne tastes like — old 
Craven got stuck on that stuff he has — and I'll 
take you out in a racing car that goes seventy 
miles an hour." 

Ashmore looked out at the clouds of dust and 
flying string of telegraph poles, reflecting that 
their present speed was quite sufficient for any 
sane man. '* Thank you," was all he said. 

" But for the present, we've got work before us 
— work I " Ramsdale slapped his thigh. " Peo- 
ple don't realize what we are up against. They 
think that havin' money is a cinch. But we've 
got responsibilities before us and behind us. I 
lie awake at nights sometimes, thinkin' — that's 
when I really do the better part of my work — 
thinkin' and plannin'. After I left the farm up 
the State, I made my start in life chalkin' up fig- 
ures on a blackboard in a bucket shop In New 
Street, and, by Jove I I sometimes wish I was 
back on the job free from this responsibility, and 
with nothing to worry me on a Saturday afternoon 
but the ball game at the Polo Grounds." 

Ramsdale told this palpable lie with a defiant 
protrusion of his round eyes, and with a pretense 
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of sincerity that was almost convincing. Ashmore 
felt a sardonic respect for the man grow within 
him. 

*' You might endow a college with all your 
money, and apply again for the job; you'd get 
it," he suggested. 

" That ain't it," said Ramsdale, with a solemn 
shake of the head. *' IVe got responsibilities now, 
heavy ones." 

** So have I," said Ashmore, " heavy enough, 
too. What's the game I'm going up against this 
afternoon? I never saw the inside of a directors' 
room and I don't know a thing about a directors' 
meeting. What's the game I've got to play? " 

" It's a cinch. You're going to a meeting of 
the Board of Directors of the Iron Mountain 
Railroad, see? We're after the control of the 
T. R. R., and so is Farnum. We can't go right 
out and bid for it. We don't want the public 
to know we want it; the price would go up too 
fast. No one knows that we control Iron Moun- 
tain, and if the T. R. R. is acquired through It, it 
will be easier. We've been workin' on the affairs 
of Iron Mountain, and the public thinks that it's 
in a pretty bad way, owin' to the fact that we paid 
no dividend last month and made a lot of talk 
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about a new bond issue. Also we did a litde work 
bear in' the stock on the Street. What's the figure 
to-day?" 

Ashmore picked up a morning paper that lay 
by his side, opened it to the financial page, and 
ran his eye down the list of stock quotations. 

" Closing price, sixty," he said. " Fairly ac- 
tive all day." 

" It's worth a hundred if it's worth a cent. It 
never was in better condition. Now, you see, at 
this meeting we are going to, the other directors, 
all except our bunch, are a lot of dubs, dummies 
with just enough stock to make them directors, 
and little enough sense to make them easy to 
handle. Just you size those fellows up when you 
get there, and you'll see the difference between a 
man who does things and a man who doesn't." 

He flung his coat wide to exhibit a bulging 
white waistcoat, and patted himself indulgently on 
the abdomen. 

" Just look them over," he continued. " Creel- 
man and Bennett and myself are the only people 
who are going to be there who amount to a hill 
of beans. And we three are the only self-made 
men in the outfit. There's old Denham — you'll 
always find him around when they're openln' a new 
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art gallery or something of that sort — he's an 
authority on paintings but nothing else. There's 
Singleton — he's supposed to be one of the hottest 
financiers on the Street, but he doesn't know 
enough to run a good bucket shop. He hasn't 
got as much money to-day as his father left him 
when he died. You'll find him right on the job, 
though, at Newport, and he won a blue ribbon at 
the Horse Show last year. There's old Midriff, 
one of the solid financial fellows invited by the 
President to a conference on the money stringency, 
but without enough head on him to run a chewing- 
gum machine." 

"What are they there for?" inquired Ash- 
more. He knew the answer, but Ramsdale's de- 
fiant stare seemed to call for some remark on his 
part. 

" Dummy directors," said Ramsdale. " They 
do as we tell them to do, then they shake hands 
and pat each other on the back, and go off to the 
club to drink cocktails and tell each other what 
great men they are." 

"But the meeting to-day?" suggested Ash- 
more, who had already listened more than once 
to similar talks on the characteristics of the Amer- 
ican business man. 
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" The meeting to-day is ostensibly held for the 
purpose of decidin' whether or not we are going 
to cut off ail work on the double trackin' of the 
Iron Mountain System, owin' to hard times and the 
recent attacks on the railroads. That's what we 
tell the reporters and that's what goes in the 
papers. What we really want to get at is the 
control of the T. R. R. Nobody thinks for a 
minute that we have any such idea in mind, owin' 
to the supposed weakness of Iron Mountain, see? 
By the way, what's to-day's figure on T. R. R. ? It 
should have gone up. I didn't look at the ticker 
yesterday or open a letter or look at a paper. I 
make it a point to get away absolutely from busi- 
ness once in so often. My nerves need it. I'll bet 
the stock goes up four points." 

Ashmore again picked up the folded paper and 
ran his finger down the column of cabalistic let- 
ters and figures; Ramsdale waited, a picture of 
confident unconcern. 

" Eighty-seven," announced Ashmore. Rams- 
dale sat up as suddenly as though he had just been 
informed that there was a dynamite bomb con- 
cealed under the leather cushions on which he 
had been reclining. 

"Holy Casarl" he cried. "Are you sure?" 
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** Sure." 

" That's going down some," he muttered, biting 
excitedly at his cigar. 

** Ten points in two days." 

"We ought to be back on the job." He 
reached for the speaking tube, and yelled a direc- 
tion for increased speed. " Who's doing it? 
What does it mean? " 

" Sharp's doing it," said Ashmore, folding over 
the paper. ** There's a half column here on the 
front page about his raid on T. R. R. He's sell- 
ing short. I should say he was playing into our 
hands." 

'* It looks that way and you can gamble that 
we've got a lot of that stock that he sold already. 
But he's got a purpose in it. James R. Sharp is 
the biggest bear on the Street, has been for years, 
and he gets away with the goods every time. 
That's how he's always made his money, ppundin' 
a good stock till he knocked the bottom out of it, 
started a panic among the stockholders and then 
took his profits. You've heard of Sharp, haven't 
you?" 

Yes, Ashmore had heard of him; indeed, he 
had once interviewed him — a nervous, irascible 
little man, with glittering eyes and an unkempt 
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beard, who strode rapidly to and fro as he talked 
jerkily and snapped his bony fingers. 

" I understand," he said slowly, " that Farnum 
and Sharp were pretty close a while ago. There 
was some talk of a conference between them which 
was afterward denied. In fact, there was a rumor 
that Sharp was going in with Farnum and had a 
representative in the office looking over the con- 
dition of the road." 

"It looks like it now, doesn't it?" snorted 
Ramsdale. " I'd like to have a photograph of 
Mr. Sharp tryin' his best to depreciate the value 
of his own property." 

" I was a newspaper man when it happened," 
said Ashmore. " I had reason to believe that 
there was a good foundation for the rumor." 

" You were off your game that time," said 
Ramsdale, who had snapped the paper from Ash- 
more and was conning the market reports with 
an angry scowl. 

" I think I was right," said Ashmore. 

Ramsdale looked up from his paper with pained 
surprise. " Look here, young fellow," he said, 
"when you get older you'll learn not to stick to 
a fact after it's been proved wrong. That yam 
said that Farnum wanted to borrow money on the 
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stock from Sharp. I remember it well, and it 
sounded good at the time. But if Famum got 
the loan as the story said he did, is it likely that 
Sharp would be doin' his best to depreciate the 
value of the only security he held for his money? " 

" That's what it looks like on the surface," said 
Ashmore, " but granted, just for the sake of argu- 
ment, that the story was true — and there was 
every reason to believe that it was — how would 
you reconcile his present action with the loan ? " 

** I wouldn't reconcile it. I would know, I do 
know, that the story of the loan was a fake." 

*' We don't know the inside history of the 
thing. There might be some reason why he should 
make an attack on the stock in spite of the fact 
that he had loaned money on some of it." 

" When you get to be my age," said Ramsdale 
oracularly, " and have my experience, you'll know 
more than you know now. You'll learn that there 
are such things as intuitions, and that some men 
have them. I have them. I act on them. I knew 
when I read that story of yours that there was 
something fishy about it. I knew it was a fake. 
You were on the story, and you believed it." 

" I believe it yet." 

*' Sometimes," said Ramsdale patiently, *'I 
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think that for a clever young fellow like you, you 
show a strain of density that is surprisin'. Don't 
hang on to an opinion after it has been proved 
wrong." 

" I won't — after it has been proved wrong." 
"And don't always try to have the last word 
with people old enough to be your father." 

On this occasion the last word was Ramsdale's, 
and there was silence in the car while it snorted 

■ 

its way across the Queensboro' Bridge and made 
the slow passage downtown. 

Ashmore had already been tried more than once 
in his capacity of Larry Craven's double. None 
of those he had to meet had seen Larry in years, 
none had known him well, and Ashmore's assump- 
tion of the part at a luncheon, a dinner, and one 
or two business conferences had been an easier 
task than might have beenjmagined. The pres- 
ent occasion was more important. Bennett had 
arrived from Chicago, and Creelman had come in 

» 

by train a little after the arrival of Ramsdale, 
with the news that Craven was sinking rapidly 
and that his death was now only a question of 
time. 

Each of the three cast more than one glance at 
Ashmore, who sat, apparently unruffled, near a 
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window in the directors' room. He had met Sin- 
gleton, Midriff, Denham, and to all appearances 
had made a good impression. Singleton had con- 
gratulated him on the splendid use he had made 
of his time while in the offices of the Rothschilds 
in Europe; Denham had inquired as to his prog- 
ress as an artist, and remarked regretfully that he 
had never made the most of his own gifts in that 
direction; old Midriff, his whiskers fairly bris- 
tling with good humor, pumped his hand vigor- 
ously up and down and exclaimed, with a stagy 
sort of heartiness, that Ashmore was the image 
of what the elder Craven had been at his age, 
and that he was a true " chip off the old block." 

Creelman and Bennett looked anxiously at the 
young man as he received these congratulations. 
This was a time when Ashmore must not only 
look the part of young Craven, but act the part of 
a better man than Larry Craven had ever been. 
The hour was drawing nigh when Larry would be 
the head of the house of Craven. Neither of 
them doubted but that Larry would turn up — 
after his father's death, in all probability. Rams- 
dale's detectives had made them practically cer- 
tain that Larry was in the keeping of Shackleton. 
Their action in putting Ashmore forward in his 
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place barred them from any public move at get- 
ting hold of Larry; Shackleton's action in hold- 
ing Larry prevented him from denouncing Ash- 
more as the impostor that he knew him to be. 

It was now, at the present moment, that a strong 
man was needed to fill the place of the dying 
Craven. A day or so more and the fight would 
either be lost or won, the house of Craven would 
be ruined, ruining thousands of others and shaking 
the whole financial world in its fall; or Famum 
and all he represented would be driven entirely 
from the railroad control of the country. 

Both Creelman and Bennett noticed a change 
in Ashmore's bearing since their first interview 
with him that night in the big library of the 
Craven house. There was less impudence and 
more confidence, less of a listless restlessness and 
more concentrated purpose and energy. 

The atmosphere which Ashmore now breathed, 
the tension and strain of the moment, the daring 
and magnitude of the game that he was playing, 
were good for him. He felt his ideas clarify, his 
strength increase. Consideration for himself, for 
the small — the pitifully small — stake that he 
could win at the best, faded into a consciousness 
of loyalty, a knowledge that he was playing on the 
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side of right and justice for people whom he re- 
spected. The responsibility, the proximity to big 
things, were making a man of him, and if there 
ever had been a time when he could have given 
serious consideration to the specious arguments of 
Shackleton, it was now put behind him forever. 

The ordinary routine of a meeting of this kind 
was already more or less familiar to Ashmore, 
and on this occasion it was passed over with even 
greater celerity than usual. Bennett opened the 
real business by announcing that James Sharp had 
loaned $2,000,000 on T. R. R. and had suddenly 
commenced to pound the stock in spite of that 
fact. 

" That's a lie ! " said Ramsdale excitedly. 
" Mr. Craven, here, had the same idea, but I 
think I convinced him pretty thoroughly there 
was nothing in it. We were talking about that 
very thing this morning.'' 

A long and acrimonious discussion followed, in 
which Ramsdale and Bennett were practically the 
only speakers. At times, the dummy directors put 
in a word, each with his own peculiar style of 
inefficiency, but for the most part they preserved 
a dignified and solemn silence. Creelman leaned 
back wearily in his chair, drumming on the table 
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with his gnarled fingers and studying the frescoes 
on the ceiling through a cloud of blue cigar smoke. 
Bennett ended the argument by announcing 
with a sort of acid triumph that he had proof 
positive that Sharp had at one time been interested 
in T. R. R. 

" The best proof in the world," he said, polish- 
ing his glasses. '' He had twenty thousand shares 
and sold them last week. That ought to be enough 
to satisfy any one." 

. " What proof? " bellowed Ramsdale. " How 
do you know it? I don't want hearsay, I want 
facts." 

Bennett's sharp, thin tones were a contrast to 
the thunderous roar that preceded them. " IVe 
got facts. I know," he said quietly, "because I 
bought the twenty thousand shares from Sharp, 
myself. Sharp didn't know who bought them, but 
I have them now." 

In the midst of a dead silence, Ramsdale, his 
eyes more prominent than ever, gulped audibly, 
as if swallowing some morsel that nearly choked 
him, and flung himself helplessly back in his chair. 
"You bought them?" he said finally. "Why 
didn't I know about this? Why wasn't I in- 
formed? Why was I kept in the dark? " 
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** Because you seemed to know it all without 
being told/' Bennett was enjoying his triumph 
to the full. '* There's not much use telling you 
anything." 

Ramsdale gulped again, and the others saw him 
draw a deep breath and prepared, according to 
their knowledge of the man, for an explosion. 
Indignant protest was on the point of bursting 
from his lips when interruption came from an 
unexpected quarter; Ashmore spoke, sharply and 
suddenly. 

Hitherto he had taken no part in the conver- 
sation, but had sat, head bowed in hands, in an 
attitude of deep contemplation. Now he raised 
his head, and those who turned to look at him 
were surprised at a new knowledge and resolution 
that filled his face. 

" Wait ! " he said, and there was silence. 
Ramsdale's clenched fist, raised in mid-air for 
an attack on the table, was checked by Creelman, 
who clasped it in his own large palm and lowered 
it gently to the side of its owner. In answer to 
Ramsdale's indignant stare he pointed, without a 
word, at Ashmore. In Ashmore's face was the 
hypnotic fascination bom of a new idea, suddenly 
conceived, and of a big, fixed purpose. He was 
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silent for the space of several seconds, and his 
eyes held all the others magnetically. 

" Sharp was in T. R. R.," he said. " Am I 
right in supposing that no man here is under any 
obligations to Sharp ? " 

A muttered chorus of assent ran around the 
table. 

" And that no one here has any particular rea- 
son for trying to save him in case his position were 
endangered by our action?" 

The chorus of assent was louder and more 
emphatic. At its sound Ashmore's eyes bright- 
ened, with a sudden — almost triumphant flash. 

" I can depend on absolute secrecy as to what 
goes on here ? " The question was plainly directed 
at Creelman, and no one else essayed an answer. 

Creelman, leaning back in his chair, was study- 
ing the young man with a dropped lower jaw and 
an expression of puzzled half-recognition. 

" It's all right, my boy," he nodded, but won- 
der was still growing on his face. " You can 
speak here. We are all to be trusted." 

Ashmore drew a long breath, leaned forward 
and laid his two hands, palm downward, on the 
table before him. Creelman noticed the gesture, 
and as he did so he leaned forward eagerly, grasp- 
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ing hard at the arms of his chair. The wonder on 
his face was growing into recognition now. 

" We know something of Sharp's nature," said 
Ashmore. " We know that he loaned money on 
T. R. R. and had a man in the of&ce examining 
the condition of the road, his intention being to 
go in still deeper. He found the condition very 
bad; Famum had deceived him. He was angry 
— we all know his fits of rage — he threw his 
two millions he had loaned to Famum. He 
wanted his revenge on Farnum. He intends to 
get it and his money back besides, by pounding 
Farnum's stock till it touches rock bottom." 

He stopped, and Bennett spoke. 

'* You're right, young man," he said. " That^s 
Jim Sharp." 

Creelman did not speak. The cigar had 
dropped from his hand, and his eyes, wide open 
now, were fixed steadily on Ashmore's face. 

"Listen," said Ashmore; "both Sharp and 
Famum have played into our hands. We already 
have what is practically a controlling interest 
We can get the whole road now at practically our 
own price, but it's going to cost Famum some- 
thing and it's going to hurt Sharp.'* 

He drew a notebook from his pocket and, open- 
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ing it, laid it on the table before him. " There 
are only 1 60,000 shares of T. R. R. in existence, 
and it is not a difficult stock to control." He con- 
sulted his memoranda. " Several large blocks of 
it," he continued, " are held by old estates and 
cannot legally be sold. Our present holdings are 
quite large enough for present purposes. Famum, 
in his struggle for money to buy more stock, has 
pledged thousands of shares with banks and trust 
companies for loans. We hold a lot of them, 
through agents, already. We know that the road 
is, or was, a good property. We need it. Under 
Famum it is going from bad to worse. We'll 
get the whole thing at our own figure, and Sharp 
is going to help us." His voice had gathered 
force as he spoke, and now his words came with 
a clear, ringing emphasis. 

"How?" The question was from Creelman. 
He alone seemed to understand. The rest were 
stunned into bewildered silence. 

" After this meeting closes," said Ashmore, ad- 
dressing him, " you will see the representatives 
of the press. They will ask you if you have any 
intention of purchasing T. R. R. On this occasion 
you will depart from your usual reticence suffi- 
ciendy to declare that you have no such intention* 
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You will explain that it has never been the policy 
with this road, or any other with which you are 
connected, to purchase systems the net earnings of 
which are not sufficient to pay the interest on the 
debt. I've got figures to prove that this is true 
of T. R. R." 

" Then of course the stock goes down," said 
Midriff, wagging his head, and delighted witti 
his own acumen, " ten points at least, as the effeci 
of a statement like that from a man with th( 
standing of Dick Creelman." 

'* More than that," said Bennett, polishing hi 
glasses. 

" That's a fool move," said Ramsdale, recover 
ing his voice in such volume as to make old Mid 
riff start violently. " That's playing into Sharp'i 
hands. I don't want to do that." 

" I haven't finished," said Ashmore. 

Ramsdale half rose from his chair, his fao 
very red. 

" You are wasting time," he said, " you don' 
know — " He sank back, biting off his speed 
suddenly. Creelman had laid a large, authorita 
tive hand on his chest and forced him back. A 
the same time, he indicated Ashmore with a long 
bony forefinger. " Listen ! " was all he said. 
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Ramsdale's face took on an apoplectic hue and 
the veins stood out in his forehead, but he said 
nothing. Creelman had forgotten him in an in- 
stant and was looking at Ashmore with an ex- 
pression suddenly grown wide-awake and eager, 
his craggy face looking much younger than usual. 
He was like a man who had just discovered an 
explanation to many things hitherto baffling, as 
if the discovery, too, was one that concerned Ash- 
more personally and was even more interesting at 
the time than the matters of which they spoke. 

" Sharp is selling short, and he's going to keep 
on selling short," continued Ashmore. " To do 
this he must borrow shares from some one. We 
will lend him the shares without his knowing it; 
Bennett can attend to that. We can use any num- 
ber of dummies and brokerage houses, and we can 
dole the shares out to him in small blocks. He's 
digging a pit for his own destruction, and at the 
right time we can drop him in. We can give him 
the rope to hang himself with." 

There was another moment's tense silence. 
Creelman and Bennett understood the meaning 
and consequences of the scheme that was being 
unfolded to them, the stratagem that would surely 
lure Famum the crafty, and Sharp the wily, to 
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their own terrible destruction. It had awful dy- 
namic possibilities in its scientific ruthlessness and 
sureness. Ramsdale's face showed a dim light of 
comprehension. The others were blandly vac- 
uous. 

The scheme was indeed not easy to grasp at 
once. Creelman and Bennett had sufficient famil- 
iarity with the ways of the Street and sufficient 
imagination to see what it meant, but with the 
others it was different. 

To understand Ashmore's plan means a full 
comprehension of what is meant by short selling 
on the Street. The ordinary merchant makes 
money by selling something for more than he paid 
for it. He buys the thing before he sells it. It 
was the custom of Sharp to make money by selling 
stock before he bought It — to sell it first at a 
certain price and buy it in again at a price con- 
siderably lower. To sell stock before he bought 
It, It was necessary for him to "borrow" the 
shares to sell. According to the custom of Wall 
Street, the man who loans a stock to a short op- 
erator can demand it back at any time. If the 
stock is fallen In price. It is easy to buy It at the 
lower price, return It to him and clear a profit. 
If the price goes up, however, the short Is In a 
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bad position. He must return the shares on de- 
mand, and to do this he must purchase them at 
a higher price than he sold them for. Ashmore's 
proposition was to lend stock to Sharp for his 
short selling and at the same time acquire control 
of all the loose stock so that Sharp, when demand 
was made on him, could not purchase any shares 
to meet it. At the right moment the stock could 
be sent skyward by the announcement that the 
Craven interests owned it. The lender in a case 
like this, controls all the supply of the stock which 
he demands from the borrower, and consequently 
can make the shorts pay unheard-of prices. 

Bennett, thinking of this, saw a vision of what 
might happen to Sharp, whom he did not love, 
and smiled for the first time during the meeting. 

" Need I explain further? " said Ashmore. 
" After Sharp has run the stock down, after we 
have forced a receivership through our connection 
with creditors of the road, we change our tactics. 
We announce that we own the road, that it is 
solvent and able to pay dividends, that its con- 
nection with Iron Mountain makes it one of the 
great freight arteries of the world. The stock 
will rise. What will happen to Sharp and Far- 
num?" 



i 
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** Skinned alive I " cried Ramsdale, pounding 
the table. '* I see it — that was my own idea. 
We'll have them where we want them. We'll 
have Famum's railroad and all of Sharp's money." 
Ramsdale's sincerity was apparent. 

Amid a sudden buzz of conversation that fol- 
lowed this outcry, Bennett rose hastily and shook 
hands with Ashmore. Old Midriff came forward, 
beaming benignantly between his white fringes 
of whiskers. 

" Really, Mr. Craven," he said, with his pump- 
handle handshake, " Mr. Larry Craven, if I may 
call you so. You must permit me. You have 
surprised me I Astonished me! I assure you I 
You show that blood will tell. You have your 
father's mind; I recognize its workings, I see 
the family traits, the traits of my dear old friend, 
so strikingly exemplified once more in you. The 
qualities of head and heart that won my respect, 
my admiration, sir, many years ago, when your 
father and I were both boys. I do not wonder 
at his non-attendance, his sending you in his place 
to this important meeting. What an example you 
are of the force of heredity! Blood is thicker 
than water, sin You are a true chip of tfie old 
block." 
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, "A true chip of the old block," echoed Den- 
ham. ** Isn't he, Creelman? " 

In Creclman's eyes there was a smile faintly 
sardonic as he answered : '^ Yes, a chip of the 
old block." 

Half an hour later, when the others had gone 
their several ways, each as business or desire con- 
ducted him, Creelman and Ashmore stood alone 
in the room. The old man laid his hand on his 
shoulder, and pushed him around so that the light 
fell full upon his face. 

" You never originated that scheme," he said. 
" It's a good one. You were all right in your 
facts. You had the idea and knew where to apply 
it. It's going to work. You heard of it's having 
been worked before. It was worked on a man — 
long ago. Very few people knew of it. You 
must have heard of it. Where?" 

Ashmore, drawing back, drew his hand with a 
troubled gesture across his forehead. 

" It's like a dream," he said. " It came back 
to me suddenly this morning while I was coming 
here. Something must have suggested it." 

" Something you remembered? " 

" Something I did not know I had remembered 
till to-day when it came back — an old story. I 
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think I heard it when I was a boy — the detail? 
came back to me." 

" Was the name of Sharp or Famum mixed up 
with the old story? " 

"I think so, but they — they — " he hesitated 
and paused. 

"They won Instead of lost — in the old 
story?" 

" It seems as if it must have been so." 

For a full moment the two regarded each other 
closely, Ashmore's eyes a bright and inscrutable 
brown, Creelman's faded blue ones grave and 
kindly in their comprehension and sympathy. 

" You don't want to talk any more about this? " 
he said. 

" Not now." 

Creelman nodded. " Something I had forgotten 
came back again this afternoon also," he said, 
" something I had tried to forget, something bet- 
ter forgotten." 

As they left the room, Creelman's hand rested, 
very kindly, on the shoulder of the younger man, 
and they walked in silence with something of the 
air of old friends between whom conversation is 
not always necessary for complete understanding. 



CHAPTER yil 

THROUGH a soft, drizzling rain and 
against a steady east wind, Craven's 
steam yacht, the Joyeuse, was moving 
slowly up the Sound toward Huntington, where 
the international motor-boat races were to be held 
the next day. The Joyeuse had passed Hellgate 
before dusk and was now, in the darkness, breast- 
ing a heavy swell that foamed into phosphores- 
cent light under her graceful clipper bows. Her 
size, her masts and spars, her long rows of gleam- 
ing ports, gave her the appearance of an ocean 
liner. As the night had closed in very thick and 
wet, there was no one on deck save the officers 
and seamen necessary for the navigation of the 
vessel, but below, in the big gilded apartment 
known as the drawing-room, a considerable party 
was assembled. 

This day, "black Friday," when Wall Street 
and every exchange in the country was at a point 
of fever excitement over the sudden and unex- 
pected slump in T. R. R., when thousands of spec- 
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ulators had been wiped out completely, when black 
mystery still shrouded the whole gigantic transac- 
tion which was later to take an important place 
in the financial history of the country, was the time 
decided upon by Creelman as the proper strategic 
moment for an ostentatious junket on the part of 
the Craven family and their friends. 

Before the yacht had passed Whitestone on its 
eastward course, all the evening papers had an- 
nounced the fact that Jesse Craven had left the 
city for a few days, with his son, Lawrence D., 
and a party of friends duly enumerated in the 
order of their importance. The inference natu- 
rally drawn from this was that Craven had no con- 
cern or part in the sensational fluctuations of 
T. R. R. This was the result Creelman had de- 
sired. As a matter of fact, Creelman was not 
aboard the yacht, but at the bedside of his old 
friend, who, in spite of a brief rally, was rapidly 
preparing for a longer and more dubious voyage 
than had ever been undertaken by the Joyeuse, 
or any other craft made by mortal hands. 

Dressed in the outward habiliments of Larry 
Craven and somewhat moody and ill at ease in 
spirit, Ashmore sat in the main saloon, a little 
removed from the laughing party of young peo- 
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pie who filled it. With Ramsdale and Creelman, 
in the face of the sterner aspects of his situation, 
it had been well enough; the excitement of the 
game had steadied him ; but now, with the laugh- 
ter of girls in his ears, in the midst of a scene of 
carefree gayety which was foreign to anything 
he had ever known, the sense of his aloofness 
and detachment, the irony of his position, was 
borne in upon him. 

Ramsdale, finding the party inclined for flirta- 
tion rather than bridge, had wandered off to his 
stateroom, to which a steward was later seen bear- 
ing sundry pints of champagne. Edith's aunt, 
Mrs. Lomax, still young and pretty, was engaged 
in a somewhat one-sided conversation with young 
Denham, whose color scheme was green. He was 
clad in various shades of green from head to 
foot, even to sock and pumps and a weird little 
felt hat which he wore on deck, but which was now 
happily laid aside. Denham played polo, and this 
fact filled such a large part of his cosmos that it 
was difficult to get his mind on any other subject. 

** After polo," he explained languidly in an 
accent oddly like that of Jervis, the chauffeur, 
" all other games seem tame and unexciting." 
From his manner It might be taken that this re- 
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mark applied not only to games, but to all other 
human pursuits and interests whatsoever. 

There were two inmiature college men, with 
tight collars and hair brushed back from their 
foreheads, and the two Misses MidriflF. They 
were girls who decorated their bosoms with fra- 
ternity emblems, and embroidered sofa cushions 
for various heroes of the gridiron. Miss Guine- 
vere Midriff had made a conscientious attempt to 
interest herself in Ashmore, but it was a failure. 
They had nothing in common to talk about. Ash- 
more's moody embarrassment had finally com- 
municated itself to her, and with a sigh of relief 
she had betaken herself to the more congenial 
society of her sister and the college boys. 

So Ashmore was left alone to gaze in gloomy 
silence on the only two people in the room who 
seemed to him worth knowing. One of these was 
Parsons, who, having left Harvard only six years 
before, had already won fame and position for 
himself as a mining engineer and who, in his big, 
athletic figure, his appearance, his unassuming 
good manners, his sympathy and wit, was a splen- 
did specimen of the best that our colleges turn 
out. The other was Miss Edith Craven. 

These two, in whom Ashmore was most inter- 
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ested, seemed even more interested in each other. 
They were both of the same world, in which Ash- 
more was an interloper. The understanding and 
sympathy so evident between them gave him an 
unreasonable pain and feeling of bitterness. An 
honest comparison of Parsons' splendid physique 
and his own slim length, which seemed doubly 
attenuated at the present moment, Parsons' rec- 
ord of definite achievement and his own obscure 
life, Parsons' good nature and good manners and 
his own moody embarrassment, did not make him 
any happier. He did not want to admire Parsons, 
but he could not help it. Had he been able to 
find him conceited or tiresome, susceptible of 
criticism in any way, it would have been some 
comfort. 

From Parsons, his glance went to Edith. He 
saw for the first time that her beauty was a mat- 
ter of expression rather than of feature. She 
was bending over a little table, shuffling a hand- 
ful of cards with which she was going through 
the farce of telling Parsons' fortune. A cande- 
labra shed an aura of light direcdy above her 
head, and Ashmore could see every line in her 
face. She had none of the large, classic regular- 
ity of Mrs. Lomax. She lacked the beefy bloom 
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that characterized the Midriff girls. Her lips 
were coral, not cherries. There were faint violet 
shadows under her eyes. The hand with which 
she arranged the cards on the table was very slim 
and white, capable but fragile, like that of a deli- 
cate child. 

She was smiling, and Ashmore knew that the 
smile deceived even Parsons. He alone could see 
under* it a careworn and tired face. His hand 
went out towards her instinctively and then 
dropped to his side on the wicker arm of the 
chair. He was an outsider; Parsons was of her 
own world, her equal socially, worthy of her. It 
was for him to understand her and sympathize. 

Edith turned up the last card and looked at 
Parsons. As their eyes met, it became evident 
that something more than words passed between 
them. 

"Do I get my wish?" asked Parsons. He 
spoke very low, but his voice, deep and earnest, 
made every word audible to Ashmore. 

Ashmore rose to his feet. The room was 
stiflingly hot. Only to get on deck, anywhere out 
of it all I 

" Some of it," said Edith; " not aU." 

"Which part don't I get?" 
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" The part that isn't really worth the having, 
the part that you don't want as much as you think 
you do, the part that you'll forget about in a year 
or two." 

"You mean—?" 

** Yes." It was just a whisper. 

Parsons bowed his big, fair head, and the cards 
slipped from his hand to the floor. Ashmore 
neither saw nor heard them. His foot was on 
the stairway leading to the gallery that opened 
on deck. Parsons raised his head and called after 
him. 

" If you're going on deck for a smoke, old 
man," he said, " I'd like to join you." 

Ashmore half turned. He felt as if any one 
who saw his face at that moment could read his 
soul as he had just read it himself. 

" I'll see you there, then," he said over his 
shoulder and passed up. 

The cold rain fell like heaven's dew on his hot 
cheeks; the velvet darkness soothed his burning 
eyes. He stood for a long time, leaning on the 
rail, looking down at white patches of foam leap- 
ing toward him from the dark, hearing the dull 
throb of the propellers, the delicate patter of the 
rain, the murmur of the passing surges. 
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The yacht moved in a black void, unbroken save 
for the spectral flash of foam that came and van- 
ished as it came. No one was visible the length 
of the deck. Faint echoes of laughter and con- 
versation floated up from below. Presently this 
sound grew clearer and louder. There were foot- 
steps on the stairs. 

More than any of those whom he had met that 
day, Ashmore liked and admired Parsons, but he 
had no thought of seeing him now. He moved 
toward the bow, silently, seeking the deepest shad- 
ows in a place where all was shadow. Behind 
him, muffled in the rain and wind, came the soft 
opening and shutting of the door to the deck 
cabin. He did not turn, though Parsons must be 
on deck, looking for him. He heard no foot- 
steps; instead there was a soft rustling behind 
him. 

Ashmore reached the bows, and stood there, 
leaning over the bulwarks. Before him stretched 
the shadowy length of the bowsprit, with cobweb 
ropes and stays; beneath him the sharp-curved 
stem was marked, as it cleft the water, by a white 
wisp of foam. Dark billows, pale-crested, rose 
up to meet him and vanished in the dark. The 
wind, full and unbroken, hummed a mighty song 
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in his ears and drowned out all other sounds — 
all but the swift rhythmic rush of the seas. 

For a second he had forgotten all but this, when 
a hand, light and soft, was laid on his arm. 

He thought to see Parsons, but looked instead 
into the eyes of Edith Craven. From head to 
foot a raincoat swathed her; moist, curling ten- 
drils of her hair fluttered in the breeze. In the 
luminous dark he could see her face well enough; 
her eyes half smiling and half frightened, the 
white of her teeth just showing between her lips. 

" Edith 1 " he said. 

"Lafryl" she smiled outright. "Afraid of 
me?" 

" No — but I thought — Parsons — " 

"You wanted to see Mr, Parsons Instead of 
me?" 

" No." 

"Are you sure?" 

" Yes." 

"Then I'll stay with you for a moment. It's 
hot below there, and I'm tired of all those peo- 
ple." 

It was bad manners, and it probably would ter- 
minate the conversation at once, but his mood was 
so bitter and reckless that nothing counted. 
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" You didn't seem to be very tired of Parsons," 
he said, not good-humoredly, but with a curl of 
the lip. Having said it, he waited remorsefully 
for her to leave him, but instead he felt the soft 
touch on his arm again. 

" Don't you understand?" she said, looking at 
him with a smiling comprehension, as if she knew 
him much better than he knew himself. " Mr. 
Parsons is very nice — he's a man worth knowing. 
He has made something out of himself, some- 
thing worth while, and it's good to know him." 

"Yes," said Ashmore, staring down at the 
water, "he's a fine man. He'll be up on deck 
here in about five minutes, and then you'll be off 
with him." 

She straightened up suddenly, but she was 
biting her lower lip, and the smile was still in her 
eyes. "Why do you talk like this to me?" she 
said. The words were severe, but her manner 
was like that of an indulgent mother speaking to 
a spoiled child. 

"As a cousin," suggested Ashmore, his eyes 
still bent on the water. 

"Well, then — as a cousin — Mr. Parsons 
isn't coming on deck." 

" I heard him say he was." 
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** So did I. I thought you wanted to be alone. 
I asked him not to." 

You did? " Ashmore looked up. 
Yes ; I said I wanted to talk to you." 

" That was a lie, wasn't it? " 

" It would have been if I had known what a 
beautiful temper you were going to be in. But 
perhaps you want to be quite alone ? Perhaps I'm 
annoying you ? " 

Ashmore bowed his head in his hands. " I 
don't mean to be rude," he said. " I know I was 
wishing you would come up, and was sure that you 
wouldn't. And now that you're here — I suppose 
I deserve it, but I don't like to be made fun of." 

" Don't," she said softly; " please don't." She 
touched him again on the arm but he did not look 
up. " Are you sorry that I came ? " 

" No." 

" Are you glad that I came ? " 

Ashmore turned toward her and smiled. " I 
don't have to answer that question," he said. 
" You know already." 

" I don't know why I should tell you this," she 
said, after a short silence, " but somehow I feel 
differently toward you. Uncle Dick told me about 
you, how you have been acting, how splendidly 
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you behaved at that directors' meeting. Some- 
how you seem more of a member of the family 
than — than you were. I was hateful to you at 
first — I didn't know you then." 

" You hadn't much reason to be otherwise," 
said Ashmore. " That seems a long time ago, 
when I came out to the house pretending to be 
Larry. Things have changed with me since. I've 
got a different viewpoint. I'm afraid my efficiency 
as a newspaper man has suffered. I don't believe 
I could do that now." 

Her speech, the fact that she was standing close 
beside him, that her eyes were smiling at him 
through this magical darkness, banished all his 
bitterness. His face was no longer moody and 
sullen, but bright and happy. 

" I don't believe you would do it now," she said. 
" You must have thought me a terribly disagree- 
able girl then." 

" It seems a long time ago, but I never thought 
that." 

" What are you going to do after — after this 
IS all over? " 

Ashmore straightened up, and his lean chin be- 
came a little more pronounced. He laid his two 
hands palm downward on the rail before him just 
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as he had laid them on the table in the directors' 
room that morning, " I'm going to go back and 
try and get a position on some paper, and work 
hard and try and make something of myself, 
like " — he smiled grimly — " like your Mr. Par- 
sons. And I'll try to forget some things — and 
remember others." 

They were silent for a moment, and then Edith 
spoke. " I've no one to talk to here," she said. 
"Uncle Dick is away. Aunt May is interested in 
young Mr. Denham, and not interested in me. 
No one seems to be interested in me." 

She liked Ashmore the better for the fact that 
he did not protest his interest. He looked it, and 
that was sufficient. " So I'm going to talk to 
you, if you'll let me," she continued. "Will 
you?" 

" Of course." 

" Mr. Parsons — to-night — asked me to marry 
him," she said, looking away from him. Ashmore 
turned suddenly toward her, but her face was 
averted. All he could see was her hooded head, 
a wind-blown curl of hair, the soft, half-rounded 
curve of her cheek. 

'He knew the insanity of the feeling that came 
over him, knew that her marriage could never be 
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his concern, that the most he could ever hope for 
was a few days more with her — and then mem- 
ories. He knew also that he would lose the little 
companionship that was his if he spoke as he felt 
just then. He had discovered suddenly a feeling 
that was apparendy beyond control, that he 
thought he had forestalled. It was as if when 
walking in the dark a light had suddenly flashed 
upon him, showing him when it was too late a 
precipice over which he was stepping and from 
which he could not withhold his feet. He had 
been dreaming and now he was awake. This 
present life, which seemed so real, so lasting and 
permanent, was but a matter of a few days more 
at most, the unsubstantial fabric of a vision. He 
fought for self-control, glad that her head was 
turned from him. 

"Well?" She was still looking away from 
him. " Don't you want to know what my answer 
was ? Aren't you interested in the least ? " 

"I am — interested." 

She turned to him again to see him lounging 
listlessly against the bulwarks, gazing at the water. 

" You don't look very excited. I thought you 
would show some interest." 

"I am excited — tremendously," he said, in 
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tones which were a flat contradiction to his 
speech. 

" Well, what was the answer? " he asked, after 
a moment's silence. 

" What if I should say 'Yes? ' " She watched 
his face, almost anxiously. 

" Congratulations, I suppose." He drummed 
on the rail with his fingers. " He's a good man, 
I dare say. I don't know much about him." 

" It was * No.' Are you surprised? " 

" I'm surprised — yes." 

"You don't act surprised. Are you glad that 
I refused him, or are you sorry?" She seemed 
very young and childishly happy. Her eyes shone 
upon him. 

Ashmore shrugged his shoulders. He had real- 
ized that disappointment follows the dreamer and 
was resolved to dream no more. 

" I don't suppose that it's any of my business," 
he said. " I'm a sort of an outsider, an intruder 
who came uninvited, and I'm going away in a few 
days at the most. We are alone now. There is 
no one here to deceive. Where's the need for 
pretense ? It won't affect the stock market a frac- 
tion of a point if you treat me, not as Larry 
Craveni but as Ashmore, the reporter, who dc- 
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serves no consideration, of whom you may well 
wish yourself rid. Of course I'm glad if you think 
me amusing, but I think you might find better 
occupations than baiting me.'' He had hoped to 
show no feeling, but in spite of himself there were 
both sadness and bitterness in his tone. He 
turned impatiently, but Edith checked him. 

" Don't go yet," she said. She was smiling 
now. " I want to talk a little longer. That last 
speech of yours wasn't exactly in good taste. Ft 
wasn't nice." 

"No?" 

" But I'm glad you made it. It shows that you 
have some feelings inside of you, after all." 

"And that you can hurt them when you feel 
like it" 

"I — am glad — that I can, but that isn't what 
I want to do." Again he felt the light touch 
of fingers on his arm. " I wanted — I came up 
here — to tell you something that Uncle Did 
said to me before we left New York. Will you 
listen?" 

Ashmore nodded. " Of course," he said. 

" Well, he told me how you acted in the direct- 
ors' meeting. He thought it was wonderful. He 
says you are more of a man than Larry will ever 
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be — that you have brains and honesty and char- 
acter.'* 

Ashmore felt a hot flush on his cheeks. He 
had not expected this. " I'm glad Mr. Creelman 
thinks so," he said, " but it's tough on Larry." 

" But that isn't all. He told me something 
about an old friend of his whom he had known 
in Virginia, before the war, and later at the mines 
out West and then in Chicago. This friend of his 
was a splendid man. Uncle Dick admired him 
immensely. He was an all-round sort of man. 
He had commanded a cavalry regiment in the 
Civil War. He was a sportsman, a breeder and a 
racer of horses, a mine owner, successful up to 
the very last in everything he tried. And he was 
a good man, honest and true, every inch of him." 

" What was his name? " She thought that the 
tone of his voice had changed a little. 

" His name was Leonard, Colonel Sam Leon- 
ard." Her eyes were on him curiously, but he 
did not raise his head nor move a muscle. He 
did not appear to share her excitement. 

" Unde Dick told me something of his story," 
she continued. " He was unfortunate at the last, 
terribly unfortunate. He was unjustly imprisoned, 
and he died." Her voice had dropped till it was 
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little more than a whisper, but her eyes had not 
left his face. 

'' I suppose that many a good man has died In 
prison." He spoke slowly, but the girl thought 
that there was a tremor in his voice. She watched 
him in silence, hoping that he would look up, that 
she might catch his eye and read something there, 
but he neither altered his position nor lifted his 
gaze from the dark waters flowing fast beneath 
th^m. Edith sighed with a queer little catch of 
the breath and went on, hurriedly and eagerly, 
without knowing it, clasping his arm in her fin- 
gers. Ashmore thrilled to her touch. This could 
last but a moment, but it was something. 

" It wasn't because of any wrong he had done 
that he went to prison," said Edith, pressing his 
arm for emphasis. "He was a good man; but 
he was ruined by two bad, dishonest men whom 
he had helped once and whom he had trusted as 
friends. Had he lived, his name would have been 
cleared, but he was ill, and the imprisonment, the 
disgrace, more than anything the treachery of his 
friends — killed him. He might have known 
that those who really knew him trusted him al- 
ways and believed in him. His friends — Undc 
Dick and Uncle Jesse were among them — were 
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working for him. He, himself, was too proud to 
appeal to any one in his misfortune." 

Ashmore could feel the soft pressure tighten 
sympathetically on his arm, and he knew that 
Edith's eyes were bent eagerly on him ; they were 
eloquent with emotion, full of kindliness and un- 
derstanding. He did not look at her. The feel- 
ings that her speech had aroused had long lain 
dormant. He was moved to the quick, and he 
knew that there were tears in his eyes. 

" It is good to hear," he said at length, " that 
there are people who know the truth and feel 
that way — that you are one of them." 

" Indeed, I am one of them. Your — this man 
I was telling you about — was killed by these two 
men who pretended to be his friends, whom he 
had befriended, just as surely as if they had 
stabbed or shot him. They are living now. They 
arc rich and successful. You know them. Far- 
num is one. Sharp is the other. And now, if they 
could, they would ruin Uncle Dick and bring dis- 
grace on the end of Uncle Jesse. They would 
do to us what they did to Colonel Leonard. 
That's how they live ! " 

Ashmore nodded. Her hand slipped down his 
arm and somehow, without intending to, he had 
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clasped it in the darkness. ^* They wcm't succeed 
this time," he said. " They can't." 

" Oh, but Fm afraid," she said, drawing bad 
her hand. "They will try everything. I know 
one man, Shackleton, who is desperate and bad 
and clever enough to stop at nothing." 

"There isn't much left for them to do. The 
fight will be fought in Wall Street on Monday. 
Desperation won't help them in a game that's 
played in public, and with all the cards stacked 
against them." 

" There's one thing left. Cousin Larry — our 
other Cousin Larry — disappeared. You filled 
his place. You might disappear between now and 
Monday. Oh, be careful, won't you?" 

Ashmore raised his head and laughed softly. 

" Don't make fun of me — please," she said. 

" I'm not making fun of you." 

" You laughed at — at what I said." 

" I thought, just for a moment, that your anxi- 
ety might have been, a little of it, for me per- 
sonally, and not only for the house of Craven. 
And then — " Her hand was back in his, and he 
turned to see her smiling at him, and felt vaguely 
that she knew and understood him better than he 
knew himself. 
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" And then? " she repeated. 

" And then, of course, I knew that it was ridic- 
ulous." 

" And that was why you laughed? " 

" And that was why I laughed." 

"Oh, Cousin Larry I" she herself laughed 
happily, and he felt her hand drawn away once 
more. " Sometimes you are funny. You don't 
tell lies very convincingly. It wasn't that kind 
of a . laugh at all. Shall I tell you why you 
laughed?" 

" Please." 

" You knew that I cared — just a little bit " — 
she imitated his voice and manner — " about you 
personally. And you were glad. And then you 
wanted to be sure and make me tell you so again. 
So you pretended to misunderstand and — I told 
you so again." 

His hand sought hers along the rail and found 
it suddenly. 

" Hush ! " she said. " There's the cabin door 
opening. It's Aunt May and the rest. She has 
come up to send me to bed. She insists on moth- 
ering me, when she needs it a good deal more 
than I do. I don't want to go to bed and don't 
intend to yet. I want to stay up here in the rain." 
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They stood very still and dose together in the 
shadows while the cabin door swung open and a 
broad ray of yellow light fell across the gleaming 
deck. Out upon it came Mrs. Lomax and young |e 
Denham. Then followed the big, bulky figure of 
Parsons and the extremely feminine one of Miss 
Guinevere Midriff. They seemed to be all talk- 
ing at once. Their voices sounded loud and dear 
through the night. 

" I tell you," Denham was saying, " when we 
played polo with West Point, they said it was our 
superior ponies that won for us. What do you 
think our fellows did? We mixed the ponies all 
up and drew lots — " 

" Oh, Mr. Parsons," came the throaty soprano 
of Guinevere Midriff, " wasn't it too bad that 
Yale lost — after they had the ball within seven 
yards of the Harvard goal? " 

" It certainly was tough," Parsons agreed in a 
bass rumble. 

" I wonder where Edith is ; she ought to be in 
bed," said Mrs. Lomax, shivering and rather 
irritable. 

** And ahfter we had drawn lots," continued 
Denham, on whose arm she was leaning, " mowst 
of our fellows — " 
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" That's awfully interesting, Mr. Denham, and 
I want you to tell me a whole lot more about it," 
interrupted the lady, " but I must find Edith. I 
can't think where she can have wandered to, and 
the poor child is tired out and ought to be in bed. 
Edith I " she called shrilly. 

" Don't move 1 " whispered Edith, Her hand 
clasped Ashmore's arm. " I'm not going 1 " 

Parsons, who alone of the group had been 
staring in their direction, turned slowly and os- 
tentatiously. " If you're looking for Edith," he 
said, " I can save you further trouble. I'm pretty 
sure that she turned in. She said to me a little 
while ago that she was tired and wanted to rest 
up for to-morrow." 

" She might have told me 1 " said Mrs. Lomax. 
** She knows that I worry myself half to death 
over her. Ughl It's cold and damp up here. 
Guinevere, you'll catch your death of cold. You 
must go down-stairs at once. I'm responsible to 
your mother for the health of you two girls, and 
I'm going to do my duty if it in me lies." 

" I think you're mean," pouted Miss Midriff, 
"just as Mr. Parsons and I were getting on so 
well together and having such a perfecdy lovely 
time. Weren't wc, Mr. Parsons?" 
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*' Bully/' said Parsons, with laconic and singu- 
larly uncnthusiastic brevity. 

" A fellow that plays powlo can't afford to get 
wet," observed Denham. " It gives one rheuma- 
tism and stiffness in the joints." 

" Let's all go down," said Mrs. Lomax. " It's 
horrible up here and there's nothing to see." 

They clattered into the cabin, the door slammed, 
and the deck was once more a place of unbroken 
shadow. 

" Mr. Parsons knew that I was here," said 
Edith, with a litde sigh of relief. " I'm almost 
sure he saw me. But he knew that I wanted to 
stay here, and he came to the rescue. He's nice." 

** I like him better than any one I've met in 
some time," said Ashmore. 

" I wanted to tell you something else," said 
Edith, " before I went down, something that 
Uncle Dick told me about this man. Colonel 
Leonard. He said that the plan which you sug- 
gested at the directors' meeting was part of the 
plan which Famum an8 Sharp had used to ruin 
Colonel Leonard. Only your suggestion was a 
great deal more honest and honorable than the 
way they did things. How did you know about 
such a scheme ? Uncle Dick says that it is almost 
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impossible that you could have mapped it out with- 
out some example to start from." 

" I must have heard of it somewhere," said 
Ashmore. " I seemed to remember it. It seemed 
to come back to me." 

"And another thing. When you told me to- 
night that you were going to start to work and 
try and make something of yourself after this was 
all over, you used a peculiar gesture. You did — 
so ! " She drew her hand from Ashmore's arm 
and laid her palms on the bulwarks in such a 
quaint, feminine imitation of Ashmore's own man- 
ner that he laughed aloud. 

" Uncle Dick told me that you used such a ges- 
ture when you unfolded your scheme at the meet- 
ing. The only other man he had ever seen who 
used that gesture was Colonel Leonard. He was 
a Southerner, and when he played poker he 
dropped his cards and laid his hands on the table 
in just that fashion when he meant to call another 
man's bluflF. There are other things about you 
that remind me of things Uncle Dick has said 
about this Colonel Leonard." 

" For instance ? " 

" Well, Unde Dick says that at times there is 
something about your face and eyes that reminds 
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him of his old dead friend. And then Colonel 
Leonard was a great rider; he bred horses, you 
know, raced them, and was a colonel of cavalry 
in the Civil War. He raced horses in the days 
when gentlemen rode their own entries. He had 
the knack of handling them. So have you. I was 
surprised one day when we rode out together. I 
was angry with you, for I thought you were con- 
ceited and hard, you kept to yourself so much. 
I wanted to see such a conceited man take a good 
tumble, so I saw to it that you had a crazy horse 
for a mount, one of the worst in the stable. I was 
waiting to see you thrown, but you stayed right 
with the horse like a cowboy. How is it you can 
ride that way? It's a gift, inherited. Or per- 
haps," she imitated him, " it was something you 
had heard of somewhere — something that you 
seemed to remember, that seemed to come back 
to you." 

" Cousin Edith," said Ashmore, " I wasn't al- 
ways a millionaire. Once I worked in a livery 
stable. They used to auction off horses, and I 
rode them to show off their paces. If I hadn't 
stayed with a horse, the horse would not have 
commanded a high price, and I might have lost 
my job. I had to ride to live, so I lived to ride." 
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Edith faced him, frowning and smiling at the 
same time. " What shall I do with you, Cousin 
Larry?" she said. "Don't you know that it's 
not a bit nice to be secretive? Don't you know 
that frankness is a most engaging quality? " 

" But I'm not secretive. Here you see me lay- 
ing bare all the horrors of a dark and mysterious 
past, showing you its deepest hidden and most 
disgraceful secrets." 

** You think that it isn't proper for a girl to be 
inquisitive and curious." 

" I may have thought so once. I don't now." 

" Did you acquire the habit of paying neatly 
turned but insincere compliments in a livery sta- 
ble?" 

** You've got to be sincere in a stable. The 
horses won't stand for insincerity, neither will the 
boss." 

** And the customers? I suppose to be a suc- 
cessful horse dealer you must treat them with the 
same pellucid brand of honesty — tell the truth, 
the whole truth, and nothing but the truth." 

" Always." 

" Yours must have been a most wonderful es- 
tablishment. You must take me to see it some 
time. Was there a riding ring in connection with 
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it? Pretty girls, I suppose, came to take lessons 
from you." 

" Girls came for riding lessons, but I don't re- 
member about their looks. I don't remember 
much about them." 

"Weren't they nice?" 

" I suppose some of them were in a way, but — 
but not the way that appealed to me. In fact, I 
didn't notice at the time." 

"What a snobbish little liveryman you must 
have been I I'd love to have gone there and taken 
lessons from you." 

"Why?" 

" Oh I Just so that I could have snubbed you 
and ordered you around and never seemed to have 
been aware that you were anything but a ma- 
chine." 

" I think I should have liked it." 

" Oh, no, you wouldn't I I'd have seen to that. 
But there's one more question I want to ask you. 
You carry a very large, old-fashioned, gold watch. 
Let me see it." 

" I'm sorry, but I've left it below, in my state- 
room." 

"What is the wording of the inscription I've 
noticed on the inside of the case? " 
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" I can't remember the wording. It is an old 
watch, not worth much. The inscription is very 
dim, not anything of much interest. I think it's 
something about the Civil Wan" 

" Who gave it to you? " 

" No one gave it to me. I bought it." 

"Where?" 

** In a pawnshop." 

" I suppose that was when you were working in 
the livery stable." Both her hands were on his 
arm now, and she was laughing and excited. 
" Really, Cousin Larry, I am indebted to you for 
some interesting sidelights on life and character. 
Yours has been a truly remarkable career. You 
worked in a livery stable where you learned sin- 
cerity through the medium of horse sales; you 
learned the art of delicate flattery from the horses 
themselves; you were put to showing off horses 
before customers because you had never learned 
to ride; you bought your jewelry in pawnshops, 
and treated the wealthy and pretty girls whom you 
taught to ride with killing condescension. You 
never even noticed them enough to know what 
they looked like. You cannot remember the in- 
scription on a watch which you must have looked 
at a dozen times every day for years, and yet you 
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remember in detail elaborate financial schemes 
that you have never heard of. Really, you are a 
remarkable young man." 

For a moment they both laughed, then Edith 
bent towards him, her face half serious again. 

** You needn't tell me anything," she said. 
" But I understand. Good night." 

He caught at her hand, and to his surprise it lay 
quite unresisting in both of his. ** I won't see 
anything of you to-morrow," he said. 

" Cousin Larry," she bent towards him again, 
" I'll tell you another peculiar trait in your char- 
acter. Your eyes speak the truth always. An- 
other trait — when you want a thing, instead of 
asking for it, you announce that it won't come to 
pass." 

** But please make It come to pass." 

"What?" 

" Won't you let me see you now and then to- 
morrow ? " 

" Yes, yes, yes ; good night I " She was gone, 
up the long deck toward the after deckhouse 
where her stateroom was. 

In his own stateroom, seated on the bed which 
luxury had substituted for the usual berth. Ash- 
more drew from his pocket a heavy gold watch, 
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snapped open the hunting-case, and looked at the 
inscription written within. 

^* Presented to Colonel Samuel Lawrence Ash- 
more Leonard in commemoration of his valor, 
loyalty, and unselfishness, by those comrades who 
were with him at Antietam, Chickamauga, The 
Wilderness. A,D. 1866." 

He opened the big Masonic charm that hung on 
the antique chain, and gazed at the daguerreotype 
It held. It was a picture of a big, masterful, 
kindly man with a grizzled moustache, and a tuft 
of grizzled beard at his nether lip that did not 
hide the strong chin beneath. A mass of thick 
black hair covered the leonine head. No one 
could have mistaken such a man for other than 
an American of the period of our Civil War. 
And yet the eyes and mouth, the short, clear-cut 
nose, the thick, black hair were all reproduced, 
softened, and changed. In the youthful countenance 
of Ashmore. Dropping on his knees before the 
bed, the young man burled his face in his hands 
and prayed. 



CHAPTER VIII 

ASHMORE woke early, and was on deck 
before seven. During the night the Jo- 
yeuse had dropped anchor in Huntington 
Harbor. The sky had cleared and the morning 
was cool and bright. All the mystery of the night 
before had vanished, and to-day they were in a 
new world. On one side was Huntington ; almost 
directly opposite gleamed the new hotel which had 
been built so far as possible in imitation of a pleas- 
ure place of the Riviera; on the other side was 
the Sound. 

Often Ashmore had seen its waters a dazzling 
silver-gray; last night they had been black and 
mysterious. Now it was a "wine-dark sea," 
whipped by a northwest wind that snapped every 
flag and pennant at the mastheads and peaks of 
a hundred yachts anchored about them. 

Ashmore had hoped to have the yacht to him- 
self at such an hour, but he found Parsons on deck 
before him. The big man was striding up and 
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down the deck, fresh and damp from its morning 
scrubbing, smoking a pipe and snuffing the clean 
north wind. He greeted Ashmore with a wave 
of the hand. 

" It's a great morning," he said between puffs. 
" I've had a cup of coffee in my stateroom; the 
others aren't up yet." 

Ashmore was drawn toward him. His big, 
strong face, with heavy jaws and brooding eyes, 
reminded him in its expression of some great, 
kindly dog. He remembered what Edith had told 
him about Parsons the night before; in fact, he 
had thought of little^ else but Edith since. Par- 
sons had met with a bitter disappointment last 
night. Now he was facing it silently, uncomplain- 
ingly, even cheerfully, as a gentleman should. 

Ashmore himself had fought his own battle 
during the silent hours. Never for a moment had 
he admitted to himself that there was any hope 
for a longer or closer acquaintance with Edith. 
Two days more would end It. There could be 
nothing further. The gulf between them was too 
wide to be bridged. She was very rich, he very 
poor. She had position, social connections, a defi- 
nite place in the world ready for her to. step into, 
a marriage perhaps already decided upon. He 
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had nothing, and he was not foolish enough to 
imagine a vain thing, or weak enough to live in 
a fooFs paradise that would turn into a mockery 
when the episode was over. 

This was the lesson he had set for himself in 
the night, and now in this fresh, sane wind, with 
sky and sea and solid land about him instead of 
the dark void through which the ship had been 
moving, with Parsons' honest face and prosaic 
bulk before him, it was easier to master. 

Parsons removed the pipe from between his 
teeth and smiled mournfully. " You look as if 
you had the cares of the nation on your young 
shoulders," he said. "You'll feel better after 
breakfast." 

Ashmore shrugged his shoulders and started to 
pace the deck also. 

" I spent a whole summer here once," said 
Parsons, without removing his pipe. " I was a 
waiter in a hotel here." 

"You — a waiter 1" 

" Yes ; I was working my way through college. 
I sure was a rotten waiter." 

" And now you're back here, well off and suc- 
cessful." • 
^ "And holding familiar conversation with no 
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less a person than Larry Craven, the boy million- 
aire, eh?" 

He laughed and Ashmore laughed, too; but 
he was curious behind his outward show of mirth. 

So Parsons had won his way into the bigger 
world with brains and courage and industry I He 
was standing on his own feet, sure of every step 
of the road he had traveled, solid and unassail- 
able. For him, it was no dream with a bitter 
wakening at the end, but a splendid reality made 
by his own effort. It was the result of work and 
self-denial. The contemplation of Parsons helped 
him to face the fact without bitterness and even 
to read a " bracing gospel " in a word which bade 
him live or die according to his efforts and deserts. 

** Anybody with a letter of introduction can talk 
to me," he said, " and," he added with more truth 
than his companion knew, " a great many people 
wouldn't be interested in talking to me if they 
really knew me. I'm only an accident. I just 
happen to be here. But you're different; you've 
accomplished something." 

** It isn't so much what I've done," said Par- 
sons, " as what this country " — he waved his arm 
in a gesture which took in the craft about them, 
the harbor, and the land beyond — " this country 
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is doing for thousands of men. It gives opportu- 
nities, chances to work and to grow and broaden." 

" Do you really mean that? " There was more 
eagerness in Ashmore's voice than he thought, and 
Parsons looked at him curiously. " I've heard 
people say that the avenues of opportunity were 
closing one by one, that our social organization 
was hardening and crystallizing into definite strata, 
that chances were fewer and fewer." 

" It's funny to hear a rich youngster talk that 
way. It sounds more like what you hear at a 
meeting of anarchists. You're not one of these 
silk-stocking parlor socialists, are you ? " There 
was such unsimulated alarm on Parsons' counte- 
nance that Ashmore made haste to assure him that 
as yet he was free from any leanings toward the 
doctrines of Karl Marx. 

" I thought not," said Parsons. His relief was 
evident. " You don't look like it, nor act like it. 
I've run up against several types of the young 
fellow who inherits a fortune. There's the out 
and out tightwad, who knows that he's a tightwad 
and glories in it as a sort of family weakness to 
be proud of, like the Hapsburg lower lip. There's 
the tightwad who pretends that he's a philanthro- 
pist or a reformer or something, the guy with pink 
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ice-water in his veins. Then there's the lobster 
palace man, who thinks it's smart to get drunk 
and be arrested for overspeeding an automobile 
filled with alleged actresses." 

" It's evident you believe in the camel and the 
eye of the needle," said Ashmore. 

" No, I don't. There's lots of rich boys all 
right to my knowledge. Just as big a proportion, 
I dare say, as you'll find anywhere. Look at Gif- 
ford Pinchot, for instance. He inherited all kinds 
of money, and he's working like a slave, not to 
make more money or to attract any special atten- 
tion to himself, but to save the forests in this 
country. And he has accomplished something 
worth while. There's lots of them all right, just 
like Pinchot. You're a good deal different from 
what I expected you to be. You look, somehow, 
as if you had worked for your living somewhere. 
It's a queer notion, but I can't get it out of my 
head." 

" I have worked." 

"Well, maybe you have. Ramsdale told me 
last night that you were the real boy wonder, and 
no mistake, when it came to matters of banking 
and high finance, and he ought to know." 

For an hour they paced the deck. Parsons doing 
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most of the talking. Ashmore, although not 
aware of it, had about him an indefinable mag- 
netism that drew strong men toward him. Na- 
ture had stamped upon his face and bearing cer- 
tain hallmarks of cleanness and courage that could 
not be mistaken by those who had the eye for 
them. Parsons talked with the volubility of the 
habitually taciturn man who has found for once 
a congenial outlet for his pent-up thought. He 
described his past life, and told with astonishing 
frankness and simplicity of other men, who like 
himself had climbed rapidly to honorable dis- 
tinction. 

Ashmore felt his nature strengthened and puri- 
fied by the big man's straightforward, almost boy- 
ish, philosophy of life, his clear, uncompromi- 
sing notion of that sharp boundary between right 
and wrong, which Ashmore had found growing 
vague and indistinct more than once in his recent 
experience. The young man could not help ma- 
king a mental comparison between Parsons and 
Ramsdale, who, at that time, his champagne of 
last night having disagreed with him, . was forti- 
fying himself, in the privacy of his stateroom, 
with libations of aromatic spirits of anmionia and 
bicarbonate of soda. 



She handed each a cariustion. Page 169. 
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In spite of Ramsdale's boasting, it was evident 
any discerning eye that fortune had done a 
jreat deal more for the fat financier than any 
tffort of his own. What fortune could not do for 
lim was to make of him a real man after the 
fashion of Parsons. Such a result must be 
ichieved, in part at least, by the man himself. 

And so, in the face of uncompromising realities, 
\shmore was finding for himself inspiration and 
:omfort of a sort. If he could not have the moon, 
le could learn to do without it with a good grace. 
There were other things worth trying for, and 
ivhen one is young and has a good digestion, effort 
in Itself is often its own reward. 

When Edith appeared on deck at about eight, 
$he saw more plainly than ever the change that 
lad been taking place in Ashmore during the time 
:hat she had known him. He was grown up, it 
seemed to her. 

She herself, dressed in white, wore a fresh and 
tioliday appearance. The tired look of the night 
before had vanished, and she looked as one with- 
out a care or responsibility in the world. 

" Good morning. Cousin Larry. Good morn- 
ing, Mr. Parsons." She handed each a carnation. 
" These are rewards for early rising. The others 
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played bridge or something last night, and are just 
beginning to stir. Look at all the yachts and 
motor boats. Everybody is here this morning. 
Tell me about them, Mr. Parsons, and who's who. 
Larry is such a European that he's going to write 
a book on his impressions of America. He 
doesn't know anything about us except our cur- 
rency system and the way of our stock market. 
You're quite a Frenchman, aren't you, Larry?" 

" I'm glad I'm not in France now," said Ash- 
more truthfully. " I never saw anything finer 
there than this." Edith caught his eye and smiled 
maliciously. 

"That's his French politeness, Mr. Parsons," 
she explained. " He paid me a compliment then. 
Did you notice how delicately It was veiled? He 
learned that at a livery stable in Paris." 

" I dare say he was bom that way," said Par- 
sons. 

" No, he wasn't. You've no idea how he has 
changed since he went away. He's improved a 
lot. If I ever have a promising young man to 
bring up again, I'll send him to Paris." 

She took an arm of each and they paced tHe 
deck. 

" Why don't you take me in hand? " said Par- 
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sons. " rm promising enough and I'm fairly 
young." 

" You've finished your education," said Ash- 
more. 

"And besides, they need you in this country. 
We are not going to let Larry go back to Paris. 
His conversation is so elegant and his manners 
are so enchanting that he's captured the hearts of 
* the girls in these parts.' He's a terrible lady 
killer." 

Mrs. Lomax emerged at this moment, squired 
by young Denham, who had forsaken his green 
hat with the feather for a yachting cap with 
'^ Joyeuse^^ upon its band in gilt letters, and a 
pair of binocular glasses, which he wore sus- 
pended from a strap slung over his shoulder. His 
appearance was something between that of a 
yachtsman and a war correspondent, as these 
familiar characters are generally arrayed in mu- 
sical comedies. Followed the two college boys, 
with hair carefully brushed back and shining 
morning faces, their persons nattily arrayed in 
blue serge coats and white duck trousers. Also 
the Misses Midriff in costumes sufficiently elab- 
orate and summery, but too intricate for brief 
description. 
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Mrs. Lomax was armed with a lorgnette opera- 
glass, through which she regarded commandingly 
the vessels of the surrounding fleet. Her white 
princesse gown, the yachting cap perched daintily 
on her plentiful dark hair, the sash flung over one 
shoulder, and her plump, erect figure made her 
look like the traditional stage presentment of the 
first cousin of " Sir Joseph Porter, K. C. B., the 
* ruler of the queen's navee,' " in Pinafore. 

Her gaze, roving haughtily from one ship to 
another, finally settled on a gray power boat of 
no considerable size, rendered conspicuous only 
by the fine lines that indicate speed rather than 
comfort. At length she dropped the glasses impa- 
tiently. 

" I can't make out that name," she said. 
" Frank," addressing young Denham, " do tell me 
what the name of that boat is. You'll have no 
trouble reading it." 

Denham, thus adjured, unslung his binoculars, 
and focused them solemnly. 

" These glasses are no use at all," continued 
Mrs. Lomax. "You bought them, Edith, and 
goodness knows, you paid enough for them. You 
never did get your money's worth. Whenever 
you go shopping, it's the same; you come back 
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loaded up with all the worthless trash In the 
shop." 

'' I didn't ask for marine glasses when I bought 
them," said Edith; "you said you wanted opera- 
glasses." 

" Edith, don't quibble," said Mrs. Lomax se- 
verely. 

" I won't," said Edith; " but even Mr. Denham 
doesn't seem to be able to read the name with his 
powerful glasses and keen sight." 

" I've got it," said Denham, lowering his 
glasses. " It's the Sagitta IIT 

" That's a speedy boat," said Parsons; " I went 
over it in the yard where it was built. There's 
no room in it, though, and it wouldn't be very 
safe in a seaway." 

Mrs. Lomax turned impressively to Edith. " I 
told you so," she said solemnly. " I knew that 
man would come when he heard we were here. 
That's his boat." She patted her hair compla- 
cently, and her figure became a little more erect. 

"What man?" said Edith. 

" Why, Mr. Shackleton ! Didn't you see in the 
Herald that he had chartered the Sagitta? " 

Of the company, Ashmore alone noticed the 
change that came over Edith's face. 
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" It's a good thing Dick Creelman isn't here." 
Mrs. Lomax continued to pat her hair. " He has 
some ridiculous prejudices against Mr. Shackleton, 
and doesn't want us to see him." 

" I don't want to see him." Edith's face had 
set into stubborn lines. 

" But we must be civil to him." 

Edith shrugged her shoulders and turned away 
to glance at the horizon, Mrs. Lomax looked at 
her, not without irritation. " You are just as 
stubborn as your Uncle Dick," she said. " Tm 
sure Mr. Shackleton has always been very nice 
to you, and just because he happened to show me 
some attention, you are angry. You can't expect 
to monopolize every man you meet. I never did 
at your age." 

The lady spoke with some feeling, and the 
others were uncomfortably aware of the fact. 
Ashmore suggested that they go to breakfast. 

"Yes, come on," said Parsons; "I'm hungry. 
They'll start this show early, and we want to see 
the whole thing." 

They found Ramsdale at the table before them, 
toying with a grapefruit and drinking brandy and 
soda from a large tumbler. He watched Ash- 
more's operations moodily. 
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" For a thin man you're a heavy eater," he said. 

" You seem to be going in for a vegetarian 
breakfast," said Edith, " It looks very ethereal 
and poetic, but it can't be satisfying."^ 

" Lord Byron used to train on that stuff," said 
Parsons. "Are you going in for poetry?" 

" I don't feel very well this morning," said 
Ramsdale apologetically. "When I don't feel 
well, I can't eat. Somehow sailing in a boat never 
did agree with me." 

" The sea air ought to give you an appetite," 
said Mrs. Lomax patronizingly. " It always does 
me." She was eating pork chops, which Rams- 
dale eyed with evident disgust. 

" But I'm not you." He voiced this truth with 
startling and defiant emphasis and with the air 
of one who had made a very original remark. 
" I've got to go ashore to get some mail and send 
some telegrams," he continued. "There's a 
launch or something to take you ashore in, isn't 
there?" 

"There's a launch in the water already," said 
Parsons, " and a queer looking man to run it. 
He said he used to be a chauffeur to a noble lord 
somewhere or other. He's quite a talker when 
you get him started right." 
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'* That's Jervis," said Edith. *' He was saying 
that we didn't appreciate him, wasn't he?" 

" Something to that effect," said Parsons. 

" He's our latest acquisition as a chauffeur. We 
brought him along partly to run the launch and 
partly on account of his good looks and sweet 
disposition." 

Ashmore remembered his first conversation 
with Jervis on the night of his arrival at the 
Craven house. The chauffeur's past record, which 
he alone knew, was not reassuring. The convic- 
tion came to him at the present moment that Jer- 
vis should have been dispensed with long ago. 
Also the fact that Shackleton was anchored within 
a few hundred yards of them was not pleasant. 
A glance across the table at Edith told him that 
she was thinking much the same thing. He rose 
a moment later, slipped out of the saloon and went 
on deck. There was no launch at the after com- 
panionway, where it should have been moored. In 
fact, neither Jervis nor the craft he conmianded 
were anywhere in sight. 

His glance next fell on the low bulk of the 
Sagitta. Its gray sides held unknown possibilities 
of danger and disturbance. 

If ever he had been influenced by his talk with 
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Shackleton, such influence was spent. He was 
definitely committed to the Craven cause. His 
doubts had vanished, and he was interested and 
happy in the fight. As he watched the boat, a 
motor launch appeared at the stern, swept out in 
a graceful curve, and approached the Joyeuse. 
As it drew nearer, the figure at the wheel took the 
form of Jervis. Ashmore leaned over the rail. 

"Where were you?" he asked sharply. 

The little man looked up, white and furtive. 
" I was just takin' a little run, sir," he said. " I 
wanted to try out these engines. There's a new 
magneto, and I wanted — " 

" Were you on board the Sagitta? '' Ashmore 
interrupted him. 

" Why, no, sir," said Jervis, but not without a 
start of surprise that almost convinced Ashmore 
that he was not telling the truth. " I just run 
around the stem to look at her. She's a speedy 
boat, sir." 

" So speedy that I want you to keep away from 
her. Your place is here. You needn't try out 
those engines any more. Understand? " 

Jervis, having disposed his boat to his liking, 
touched his cap and came aboard. As he did so 
the others came on deck. 
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Creelman's instructions to him had been to b^ 
have on this trip as though there was no such 
thing as business in the world, and Ashmore tried 
to live up to them. There was plenty going on 
to interest him. The race in itself was suflSciently 
exciting, and at its close, when he saw the Amer- 
ican boat win over two larger and more powerful 
foreign craft by a wide margin, he forgot all else. 

Ramsdale was disgusted with the result, having 
bet with Ashmore, backing the English boat and 
giving liberal odds. He paid the money over 
with much grumbling. 

" This kind of thing is nothing but a blind gam- 
ble," he said. ** I've had enough of listenin' to 
tips from people. I can get into a game of bridge 
or poker at the hotel, and there's too many cheap 
sports on this yacht as it is. I'm going ashore." 

There had been a number of visitors from other 
vessels to the Joyeuse, and Ashmore, who had 
been somewhat dazed by a rapid succession of 
introductions to people of whom he was supposed 
to know, and all of whom professed a most flat- 
tering interest in his own welfare, wished that 
he were going with Ramsdale. 

Looking down at the boat, he saw Edith seated 
alone in the stern, and the sight decided him. He 
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was climbing into the boat before Jervis had 
started the engine. Ramsdale, who delighted to 
play with motor boats as well as motor cars, was 
at the wheel. Edith, without looking up, tucked 
her skirts a little closer about her, and Ashmore, 
accepting the implied invitation, sat down by her 
side. 

'* I knew you would come," she said, glancing 
at him sidewise, as the launch shot away from the 
yacht ; " I was sitting here waiting for you." 

" How did you know I was coming? " 

Edith trailed her fingers in the water. " I just 
knew," she said. 

^' But I had no idea that I was going a3hore, 
or that you were, till a moment ago." 

" I came down here and waited." Her eyes 
were fixed on the water which foamed about her 
fingers. " I was sitting here waiting for you. I 
am tired of meeting people and being hospitable 
and entertaining." 

"So am I. But don't you know that we have 
no right to go ashore? We are supposed to be 
hosts, more or less, and our place is on the yacht. 
I've no business here." 

Edith turned and splashed drops of water at 
him. ** Why did you come, then? " she said. 
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^* I came because I saw you in the launch and 
wanted to be with you." 

" Oh ! Then it's my fault that you're here." 

" Partly, I suppose." 

" Hadn't we better turn and go back then? If 
Adam didn't want the apple, he should have given 
it back to Eve without tasting it. You haven't 
gone too far yet to withdraw. You can go bad 
at once. I've got one of the tiller ropes in my 
hand. See?" 

She reached across in front of him to grasp it 
so that he saw very distinctly. 

" Mr. Ramsdale isn't holding fast to the wheel. 
I could spin you around in a second. Shall I? 
Mr. Ramsdale won't mind." 

" Don't." 

"Why not?" 

" I want to stay here. I don't want to go back." 

"Really?" 

" You know without my telling you." 

She dropped her hand from the tiller rope. 
" But if it's going to be any horrible strain on 
your conscience?" she suggested. Her assumed 
expression of concern made him laugh. 

" It isn't. We're going to give a dinner on 
shore, anyway. Ramsdale was to make the ar- 
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rangements, but I might help. Besides — " Ash- 
more paused abruptly. 

"Besides what?" Her eyes were fixed upon 
him with that half smile of perfect understanding 
that he had come to think characteristic of her. 

" Besides — to-day, to-day and to-morrow are 
the last days I'll have any chance of seeing you." 
His eyes were fixed on her hand as it trailed 
through the green water. " I want to make the 
most of them while they last." 

" Do you really mean that? " There was kind- 
ness and understanding, happiness unmistakable 
in her tones. Somehow her hand was out of the 
water, and, all wet and dripping, clasped in his. 
** I'm glad you feel that way," she said. " It's 
good of you." 

She drew her hand away and trailed it in the 
water once more. 

" It's not often that I've felt so much like run- 
ning away from it all as I do to-day. We've had 
a terrible time these last weeks." 

" It's almost over now." 

" It's not over yet. Listen " — she leaned 
toward him — "I wanted you to come ashore for 
two reasons: I wanted to talk to you, and I 
wanted you to watch Mr. Ramsdale." 
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** Watch Mr. Ramsdale?" Ashmore glanced 
at the fat figure in the bows. It did not look as 
if it needed watching. 

** Yes. You know that Shackleton is here, and 
Mr. Ramsdale is going ashore, bent on playing 
cards and drinking. I've often heard him explain 
how much his nature craved excitement. Shackle- 
ton will find him out and get hold of him. He 
knows how to do it. If Unde Dick were here, it 
would be all right. Mr. Ramsdale Is afraid of 
him. But Uncle Dick isn't here, and you've got 
to fill his place. You will, won't you? " 

" I'll do my best, but Ramsdale — " 

** Mr. Ramsdale talks rather freely sometimes, 
and Mr. Shackleton will try to draw him out and 
learn all he knows. Uncle Dick used to say about 
Mr. Ramsdale that he was perfectly trustworthy 
as long as he was in sight. And I know Mr. 
Shackleton and his methods. You can play bridge, 
can't you? " She turned to him suddenly. 

" A little." 

"And poker?" 

** A little, too." 

" That will be enough. All youVe got to do 
is to want to play cards and stay close to Mr. 
Ramsdale. It doesn't matter how much you lose." 
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Ashmore nodded, watching the slim, white hand 
that trailed in the water. " This is the way you 
keep your promise," he said. He felt disap- 
pointed and pretended to be sulky. " I was to 
see a good deal of you to-day. Instead, I play 
cards with Ramsdale and Shackleton while you 
are off with some one else." 

The hand came out of the water and caught his 
own. *' Don't," she said. " You understand. 
Don't pretend not to. We're both working for 
the same thing. You'll help, won't you?" 

" Yes, I understand. We're the only represent- 
atives of the Craven family here, and we are going 
to stand together." 

"Together!" He felt the pressure of her 
hand as the boat grated against the landing stage, 
and Jervis, leaping out, steadied it with his hand. 
She was gone, on her way toward the hotel, before 
he could speak again. He turned toward Rams- 
dale, who was pulling his white waistcoat down 
and settling his coat collar. 

Several doses of brandy and soda had brought 
the glow of health to his cheeks, and his expres- 
sion was calm and benignant. 

" Young feller," he said, blinking solemnly, 
" do you know how to play bridge? " 
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" I've tried it," said Ashmore. 

" Come along, then. I'll put you in a good 
lively game, a dollar a point. I'll introduce you 
to a bunch of sports who know what living is like. 
Bill Shackleton's here with a gang from the city 
who know something about enjoying themselves. 
None of this pink-petticoat, five-o'clock-tea busi- 
ness in theirs I I'm sick of it myself, and I guess 
you are." 

" I've had enough," said Ashmore. 

" I don't mind telling you," Ramsdale lowered 
his voice a little, " that this fellow Shackleton is 
supposed to be working against us on the Street. 
He's got the controlling interest in a firm that is 
supposed to be dominated by the Farnum inter- 
ests. But that needn't make any difference with 
us. Business is one thing, social enjoyment is 
another. They ought to be kept distinct and sep- 
arate." 

Ashmore assented to this proposition, and 
Ramsdale continued in tones still lower and more 
confidential. "You needn't mention it to Dick 
Creelman that we had anything to do with Shack- 
leton," he said. " He's a little bit off his trolley 
on some subjects, and Shackleton is one of them. 
You understand? " 
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Ashmore understood, and consequently, for at 
east three hours, sat at a card table between 
Ramsdale and Shackleton, watching the pair win 
ivhile he and his partner, a fat, dark gentleman 
n a white flannel suit, lost steadily. Shackleton 
lad greeted him with perfect composure, and dur- 
ng the play betrayed by neither sign nor word 
Jiat he had ever seen him before in his life. Ash- 
nore could not help admiring his good looks, his 
^ase of manner and presence of mind, the steadi- 
less which he preserved through a good deal of 
iieavy drinking. He was even conscious of a 
:harm of personality that affected every one about 
the man, but more than all was he aware of a 
growing disgust and distrust of him. 

Rooms had been engaged at the hotel, and Ash- 
more dressed without returning to the yacht. For 
another three hours he had the doubtful pleasure 
of sitting between Ramsdale and Miss Guinevere 
Midriff, through the endless courses of a long 
dinner for which he had no appetite, listening to 
a distracting chatter of conversation, which, in his 
frame of mind, was hideously uninteresting. 

He was hungry for a few words with Edith, 
but she was at another end of the table, apparently 
enjoying herself immensely with the two college 
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men, who, it appeared, were scions of old and 
wealthy families, and had consequently been placed 
on either side of her. 

Ramsdale, after a few cyclonic bursts of con- 
versation, declined into a sleepy silence, opening 
his mouth only for the reception of food and 
drink, both of which he consumed in enormous 
quantities. Ashmore was aware that the lady who 
sat beyond him was endeavoring heroically to en- 
gage him in conversation and failing dismally. 
He, on his part, did his best to entertain Miss 
Midriff, but was conscious the while that his eyes 
were continually straying in Edith's direction. It 
was hard to keep them away from her. 

He had never before seen her in anything re- 
sembling an elaborate evening costume. Now, he 
had to contend with the charm that animation, 
beautiful clothes, and an artfully subdued light 
give to any pretty woman, and also with the 
thought, of which he could not rid himself, that 
there were few chances left of seeing her. 

After to-morrow they would be gone entirely, 
and now the effort to appear* interested in the 
plump, rosy, wholesome, but commonplace girl at 
his side was little short of maddening. His head 
ached, and the champagne that he drank mechan- 
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ically, in larger quantities than usual, did not help 
it any. 

At length, after what seemed an interminable 
period of confusion, the dinner came to an end 
and the party broke up. Miss Midriff gladly 
made her escape to join her favorite college boy; 
Ramsdale drifted off in company of another gen- 
tleman of rounded abdomen; the lady whom he 
had been supposed to entertain at dinner had 
flitted away with a gentleman with a bald head, 
and Ashmore was alone in the midst of a crowd. 
Edith passed near him and laid her hand on his 
arm. 

" You'd better wait and come aboard with Mr. 
Ramsdale," she whispered; "the day isn't over 
yet." 

"And you?" He looked at her white-gloved 
hand lying against his black sleeve. 

" I'm not tired in the least. I'm going to stay 
up late to-night. Look for me on deck when you 
come aboard. You may find me." 

Ramsdale' s hand fell on his shqulder, and when 
he had turned again Edith had gone. He and 
the financier, who seemed to have reached a more 
talkative and affectionate stage, wandered outside. 
Here was a cool night breeze, a soft young moon, 
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and myriad stars. Lower down, scattered thick 
over the waters of the harbor, were other stars, 
not so many, but brighter, the lights on a hun- 
dred yachts and power boats. Ramsdale led the 
way across a lawn, festooned beneath the trees 
with strings of lights, and dotted with chairs and 
tables at which waiters posed in deferential atti- 
tudes. Ramsdale took a seat and held up a 
chubby forefinger. A waiter sprang forward. 

** A quart of Pommery," heaved the broker, 
" and half a dozen Fancy Tales." 

From within the hotel came the rhythmic shuf- 
fle of feet and the sound of music. " Dancing," 
said Ramsdale, indicating the hotel with a back- 
ward motion of the head which proclaimed dis- 
gust at the same time. " None of it in mine. I've 
got somethin' better on for the evenin'. You're 
in on it, my boy." He blinked at Ashmore as he 
bit the end from a cigar. ** A prize fight over at 
Lynbrook, a run over there in Shackleton's car, 
and a night of it. Shackleton's got a ringside box. 
He's all right, Shackleton is, I don't care what 
Creelman says. Just you and I and a couple of 
other fellows." 

Ashmore watched him as he sipped his cham- 
pagne. There was a moist brightness in his eye, 
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a color in his cheek, a benignancy and expansive- 
ness in his manner that Ashmore, having watched 
and to a certain extent checked his own potations 
for the day, was at no loss to explain. 

•* But I don't want to see a prize fight," he sug- 
gested. He knew that he must oppose this scheme 
of Shackleton's, and he knew that Ramsdale was 
stubborn. He was feeling about, doubtful how to 
open the battle. Ramsdale was a vessel with 
weaknesses that were rapidly becoming discerni- 
ble, and he must be kept away from Shackleton. 
Ashmore had already conceived a hearty respect 
for the other's ability to lead and rule a certain 
type of man. 

*' Sure, you want to see the fight," said Rams- 
dale genially. " It's goin' to be a corker. It's 
between Knock-out Brown and Fightin' Dick Re- 
gan. Knock-out's goin' to get him, sure. He's 
a great lad. You can't afford to miss it. You've 
got to see Knock-out Brown." 

Mentally Ashmore consigned the estimable 
" Knock-out " to the bottom of the Sound. " I 
don't think we ought to go," he said. " Creelman 
may want you at any moment." 

" He knows where my office is." Ramsdale blew 
smoke grandly into the air. " He ain't the czar. 
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even if he thinks he is. I'm my own master, thank 
God I " Ramsdale was happy. Ashmore looked 
at him as one might at a refractory horse. Indeed, 
he had a hazy idea that Ramsdale had invisible 
long ears, which at that moment were sloping back 
at a stubborn angle. 

" I tell you I'm goin' to see that fight," he 
exploded, after a moment's silence. He was 
moved out of his genial calm. In the height of 
his happiness he felt a hypnotic and persuasive 
force in the eyes of the young man. It affected 
him unpleasantly and aroused forcible opposition 
in him. " I'm goin'," he repeated. " I've got to 
have some rest and relaxation," he added rather 
weakly. " Creelman seems to think I'm a man 
of blood and iron, like Bismarck." 

Ashmore reflected that if Creelman had at any 
time seen a resemblance between Ramsdale and 
Bismarck, he was either a notably bad judge, or 
Ramsdale had changed a great deal. He had no 
intention of letting the magnate out of sight, still 
less of going on a sporting trip to Lynbrook under 
the chaperonage of Shackleton. Ramsdale might 
be needed back in New York at any moment, in 
spite of the fact that he seemed anything but a 
valuable lieutenant at present. He certainly ought 
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to be where Creelman could find him, and, more 
than this, Ashmore had doubts as to his ability 
to keep his own business to himself if Shackleton 
willed otherwise. He must keep him there, but 
short of physical force there seemed no way at 
present. Ramsdale^s eager eye and the stubborn 
set of his head indicated that persuasion would be 
useless. 

There was a dim, far-off hope that the broker 
might succeed in drinking himself into a state of 
incapability to go anywhere but to bed, but this 
hope was dispelled by the appearance of a grace- 
ful figure swathed in a long, brown coat. It was 
Shackleton, smiling and debonair. 

" Well," he said, dropping into a chair, " I 
shook that crowd I was with, and it's about time 
we were off." He nodded toward Ashmore. 
"You're coming? I'm glad. We'll have a nice 
little evening." 

Heartfelt relief at the coming of this ally 
glowed in Ramsdale's open countenance. Alone 
with Ashmore, he had been feeling like a pupil in 
tHfe presence of a schoolmaster. " He's goin', all 
right," he said. 

" That's fine." Shackleton laid his hand on Ash- 
more's shoulder. " I'm going to run the car my- 
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self, and if you'll meet me at the entrance I'll be 
there in a moment." 

" We ought to go back to the boat for coats," 
said Ashmore; " I'm cold." He shivered sli^dy. 
He was catching at a straw, but it was only a straw. 

"We'll send for them," said Ramsdale 
promptly. 

" You don't need to," said Shackleton. " I've 
got all the wraps you need in the car." He flashed 
a look at Ashmore. The young man's counte- 
nance, be it said to his credit as an actor, showed 
relief and pleased anticipation. 

He left them, walking off through the trees. 
Ramsdale, jumping briskly to his feet, pulled 
down his white waistcoat, settled his shirt, which 
was bulging to his chin, and took a final hearty 
swallow of champagne. The prospect of a prize 
fight was invigorating. Ramsdale, like many, 
while careful enough of his own carcass, had a 
true martial ardor for bumps when they fell on 
the person of another. 

" This is something like," he said. " Fm sick 
of frills and petticoats. I was brought up in a 
rough school, and I know the worth of the manly 
virtues. I'm a red-blooded man, I am." 

But Ashmore was deaf to the words of his red- 
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blooded companion. His eyes were on Shackle- 
ton as he sauntered off among the potted plants 
and trees. Out of the shadows in his path ap- 
peared a man and the tall, graceful figure of a 
girl, with a light opera cloak thrown over her 
shoulders. He was too far off to see her face, 
but something of allurement in the dress and 
graceful mien caught him with a sudden pang of 
admiration and attraction. He would much 
rather watch that girl than any prize fight. She 
moved away from her companion and laid her 
hand on Shackle ton's arm. Shackleton turned, 
bowed, and the two spoke for a moment. The 
girl turned toward her former companion, arid it 
was evident that she was dismissing him and ex- 
cusing herself. He bowed and turned away. 
Shackleton offered his arm and the two moved off, 
deep in conversation. Ashmore's eyes followed 
them. 

"Who's that girl? "he said. 

"What girl?" asked Ramsdale absently. He 
had decided that it was a pity to waste the cham- 
pagne. 

" The girl Shackleton went off with." 

" If I were to keep track of all the ladies he 
runs around with," said Ramsdale judicially, " I'd 
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have to hire two expert accountants. Maybe it 
was Mrs. Lomax. She gives me a pain. That 
Shackleton is there with the goods when he gets 
talking to the girls." 

" I'm sure it wasn't Mrs. Lomax." 

" Sit down," said Ramsdale impatiently. " Wc 
might as well wait here till he gets the car out. 
Damn it, man! it's a shame to waste this stuff. 
It costs six dollars a quart in this shop. Robbery! 
That's what I call it. I don't know why Creelman 
wants the bunch to hang out in a hole like this 
where they charge two prices for a bottle of 
wine." 

Ashmore watched, with some satisfaction, a con- 
siderable quantity of the precious fluid vanish 
down the throat of the financier. He laid his 
watch on his knee, and followed the little, jerky 
hand as it ticked off the seconds. ^' If Shackleton 
is interested in that girl, as he appears to be," he 
thought, " he may forget us for a quarter of an 
hour." 

Five — ten minutes passed, and Ramsdale, only 
pleasantly conscious of the flight of time, sipped 
and smoked and nodded his head to the strains of 
Offenbach's " Barcarolle." Such a night and such 
music seemed to belong with the mysterious girl 
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in the opera cloak. But for Ashmore there was 
nothing but Ramsdale and the bottle to look at. 
The bottle was empty, and Ramsdale' s head was 
no longer moving in measure, but leaning com- 
fortably against the back of his wicker chair. If 
he were to be taken back to the yacht, the time 
seemed most propitious. 

Ashmore had an idea. " I'd like to see that 
fight," he said, in a discontented tone, "but I've 
got to get back to the yacht first." Ramsdale 
raised his head and blinked owlishly. 

" All right," he said. " I'll wait here for you. 
That's bully music." He began to whistle it, 
wagging his head in time to the strain. 

" It's this way," continued Ashmore, " I prom- 
ised Creelman to stick dose to the job, and he's 
put Edith and Mrs. Lomax to watching me. I've 
got to square myself with them. You're a much 
better talker than I am." 

" You'll get there in time." Ramsdale inter- 
rupted his whistling long enough to vouchsafe 
this, and then caught up with the orchestra again. 

" I want you to help me." 

" I will. You stick by me and you'll come out 
all right. I won't let 'em make a mollycoddle out 
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** Well, then, please help me out now. I want 
to take that run to Lynbrook, and I want you to 
square me with Mrs. Lomax. She's just gone 
aboard, and it won't take you a minute to go out 
and explain things to her. You can do it easily. 
Come along." 

He passed his arm under Ramsdale's, and the 
broker, rather unsteadily, rose to his feet. Dex- 
terous waiters whirled chairs and tables from their 
erratic path, and they succeeded in reaching the 
launch without upsetting more than two potted 
shrubs in their progress. The companionway up 
the side of the yacht was a more strenuous task 
for the virile Ramsdale, but a firm clutch on the 
hand ropes and a great deal of pushing finally 
deposited him on the deck of the Joyeuse, white 
and deserted beneath the moon. There the broker 
stood, swaying perilously and blinking profoundly 
about him, while Ashmore, with something of the 
thrill that an escaping convict must feel, slipped 
down the steps, threw off the painter, turned over 
the engine, and pointed the nose of the little craft 
at the lights on shore. 

He smiled and breathed deeply as he gripped 
the little steering wheel. Ramsdale was safe for 
the night. This was the only way of leaving the 
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yacht, the life-boat swung in davits being for 
present purposes ornamental rather than useful. 
Ramsdale would soon be asleep, and explanations 
in regard to the failure of his trip to Lynbrook 
could wait till morning. Jervis, who had not been 
at the wharf when he took the launch, would be 
waiting for it. Ashmore saw something move at 
the darkest end of the dock and thought it must 
be the chauffeur mechanician. As the boat hissed 
softly through the dark water, nearer and nearer, 
the shadow resolved itself into two figures — 
one a man who might be Shackleton, the other 
the girl In the light opera cloak. Even in the 
darkness they bore the appearance of those so 
interested in their conversation and in each other 
as to be practically oblivious to their surroundings. 
Before becoming fully aware of this interesting 
circumstance, Ashmore had switched off the en- 
gine, and the boat was gliding softly under Its 
own way directly toward the spot where the 
couple stood. He had no notion of spoiling a 
party of two, but his Inexperience with motor 
boats prevented his getting the machinery In mo- 
tion again before the craft had suddenly and 
silently, before the eyes of the couple, emerged 
out of the night and bumped the timbers at their 
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very feet. Bending over his flywheel, Ashmore 
could hear Shaddeton's voice swearing sofdy. He 
straightened up and stepped on the dock to look 
direcdy into the eyes of the girl with the light 
opera doak. It was Miss Craven. She was pale, 
starded, evidendy under some emotional stress, 
but very beautiful. 

** I'm sorry," said Ashmore. " I didn't mean 
to startle you." He was unable to take his eyes 
from her face. A thousand wild ideas and sus- 
picions flashed through his mind. The girl must 
have read something of it in his glance. 

** Oh, I'm so glad you came, Larry 1 " she said. 
" Good night, Mr. Shackleton, and thank you. 
Larry, please take me to the yacht I'm tired. 
Don't wait for Jervis. Oh, here he is. Good 
night, Mr. Shackleton." 

Jervis hurried up the dock, dropped into the 
boat, and in a moment they were off, Ashmore 
and Miss Craven sitting side by side in the stem 
as they had been that morning. It had seemed 
a long day to Ashmore, and Edith looked as if 
it had been a long one for her. Ashmore stared 
ahead of him in the darkness, but he could feel 
Edith's eyes on his. He was surprised and hurt, 
angry and jealous. 
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She faced him as they reached the deserted deck 
of the yacht. 

"Look here," she said; "don't be unreason- 
able." 

" Am I unreasonable? Fm sure I haven't said 
anything." 

" That's just it; you're angry with me." 

Ashmore began to feel a little ashamed of him- 
self. " I was just wondering," he said, " why, 
when you dislike Shackleton so much, you and he 
seem to be such good friends. I was a little sur- 
prised when I found you there with him." 

" Don't you know why I was with him? " 

" I suppose it was because you'd rather talk to 
him than to me." 

" You're silly." 

"Well, why was It?" 

" Just to give you a chance to get Mr. Rams- 
dale on board. I thought if I could keep Mr. 
Shackleton away from him, you would get him to 
bed. I knew I could depend on you. We're both 
working in the same case. So don't be angry 
and unreasonable. You won't, will you? Good 
night ! " She held out her hand with a pretty 
girlish gesture, flashed a smile at him, and was 
gone. 
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A footstep sounded behind him. It was Jervis. 
He seemed very nervous about something. His 
manner was strange and excited. 

" I went ashore to get the others," he said, 
** but they hurried me back. Mr. Creelman Is 
on the long-distance 'phone at the hotel. He 
wants to talk to you." 

Had not Ashmore's thoughts been all for Miss 
Craven at that moment, he might have noticed 
the suppressed excitement in the manner of Jer- 
vis. As it was, he scarcely glanced at him, but pre- 
ceded him down the companionway. It was nat- 
ural enough for Creelman to want to talk to him. 
It did not surprise him, and he wondered if the 
call meant that Jesse Craven was no more. He 
stepped into the boat and noticed, to his surprise, 
the figure of a man in the bow. He half turned, 
but as he did so Jervis struck him viciously on the 
back of the head with a spanner. 

" You won't send me up nowl " he panted. 

Ashmore fell heavily, pale as death, still and 
bleeding. As he fell, the figure at the bow spoke 
in the voice of Shackleton. "What's the matter 
with you? " he said. " I told you we were to get 
this fellow aboard the boat. I didn't say we were 
to kill him. Turn over the engine, quick I He 
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made enough noise when he fell to wake the ship." 
Shackleton bent over the unconscious Ashmore 
and regarded him steadily as the engine throbbed. 
His face was pale, and now that the step which 
he had planned was taken, he shivered. The cold, 
white face in the moonlight, the rapidly spreading 
black stain on the footboards, frightened him. 



CHAPTER IX 

THE sputtering drone of a gas engine, the 
steady patter of rain on the glass ports, 
the trembling rise and sickening drop of 
a narrow craft running fast in a heavy sea, a con- 
tinuous quiver and vibration punctuated by the 
occasional crash of a sea landing on the deck 
above — these things were a part of Ashmore's 
consciousness long before he was fully awake. 
The little saloon in which he lay was close, heavy 
with cigarette smoke and mingled scents of oil 
and gasoline. It was dirty; the oilcloth on the 
floor was tracked with muddy boots; the blan- 
kets beneath him were musty. The hatchway was 
fastened close. Without was the sound of gusty 
wind and the hiss of spindrift. Within it was 
hot, airless, sickening. At the stationary table in 
the center, Shackleton sat reading a paper. A 
cigarette drooped from the corner of his mouth; 
his wet, yellow oilskins were thrown carelessly on 
the berth opposite. 
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Ashmore raised himself on his elbow. There 
was a bandage around his head, and he could feel 
the pressure, though there was little pain. He 
felt weak and exhausted ; it was an effort to raise 
himself. He remembered dropping into the 
launch, he remembered a paralyzing fraction of 
time when he knew that there was some one be- 
hind him. He had felt the blow descending. As 
he was struck and falling, he remembered a flash 
of thought telling him that it was Jervis who had 
stricken him down and that Shackleton was in the 
launch. 

He looked out of the tiny porthole at his left. 
Rain and spray and waves beat against the heavy 
glass, and without was a dreary, endless stretch 
of ragged, stormy sea. The boat lurched, dived 
and quivered under a fresh impact of water. He 
turned to find Shackleton facing him, holding to 
the table to steady himself. The floor beneath 
them was swaying, rising and dropping. Ash- 
more swung his legs over the side of the berth 
and gripped it hard with his hands, struggling 
with weakness and nausea. 

" You look sick," said Shackleton. 

" It's close here." Ashmore could scarcely 
trust himself to speak. He was ill. ^' If I could 
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get some air I On deck I If you could open the 
hatch 1 " 

Shackleton watched him keenly ; then passing to 
a locker, tossed out a fresh pair of oilskins. " Til 
help you up," he said. " If I kept the hatch open, 
it would flood the ship. This isn't a dry boat in 
rough water." 

Ashmore framed his lips to the word '' So- 
gittaf" as he struggled weakly with the oilskins. 
Shackleton understood before he spoke. 

** Yes, the Sagitta," he said. " YouVe been 
here for eighteen hours or so. We'd have been 
a good deal further on if the engine had acted 
right. We're running west. We didn't expect this 
storm. It was fair when we started, and prom- 
ised fair. This cyclone mixed things up a little. 
We had meant to run on out to sea." 

Ashmore stumbled to his feet, grasping at 
stanchions for support. A moment later he was 
on deck, Shackleton beside him, clinging to the 
rail in a flying mist of rain and spray. It was 
dusk. Before him, on a higher deck at the wheel, 
was a big figure in oilskins. No other soul was 
in sight. To the south, from whence came the 
wind, nothing, could be seen but sea and endless 
ridges of foam. To the north, a deeper shadow 
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and a long line of white marked a low-lying 
shore. 
Shackleton swung up the short ladder and stood 

beside the man at the wheel. The sound of the 
storm was so great that he had to shout. 

*' Where are we now? " he said. 

The big figure braced the wheel over with one 
hand, and indicated the shore with the other. 
" Amagansett Light," he said. 

" We'll have to get in out of this. When will 
we reach Fire Island Inlet? Before dark?" 

The man at the wheel was a Swede. His big 
shoulders went up in a heavy shrug. Shackleton 
looked worried and apprehensive. The terrific 
sea through which they wallowed and dived, the 
combers that swept the deck time and again, the 
heavy pressure of the wind, and the indescribable 
chill and desolation of the scene affected Ashmore 
as well. The cold wind braced him, but as his 
strength returned the dread of the tossing im- 
mensity of the sea grew upon him. Shackleton's 
shouting voice came to him in a lull of the wind. 

" Get her in nearer shore ; you don't know 
where we are." 

The Swede shook his head, the water running 
in streams from his yellow moustache. "A lee 
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shore," he said, " a bad shore. If the engine stop 
— we are gone. Bad engine — bad engineer. If 
we stop, we go ashore — we go down." 

Shackleton made his way back to Ashmore^s 
side. " Your friend Jervis is running the engines 
on this trip," he said in Ashmore's ear. " I hope 
he knows his business. He hasn^t been a success 
so far." 

Ashmore made no answer. He watched the 
white wake that streamed off from the narrow 
stem in a dizzy flood. It was growing dark fast. 
It must be Sunday evening. He must be in New 
York on Monday morning. If he were not there, 
Creelman's plans, his plans, on the eve of fruition 
would fall to pieces. They had built the machine, 
and he was the mainspring. Without him, it 
would not act. That was why Shackleton had him 
here off the south shore on the Sagitta. 

As strength came back to him, his mind cleared. 
If the storm drove them to seek refuge at Fire 
Island Inlet, he might escape. Great South Bay 
is not the Atlantic Ocean. There would be other 
craft there. He felt the wind, and hoped that 
it would strengthen. The Swede flung the wheel 
over a little, and the bow swung further out to 
sea. Each wave that struck it battered It about. 
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The Swede continually, over his shoulder, studied 
the white line of shore. In spite of the gathering 
dusk it was clearer now. They were slipping in- 
shore. 

Half an hour later, Ashmore joined Shackleton, 
who had gone below. The lee ports had been 
opened and the saloon was not so foul. There 
was an ache all over Ashmore's body, but his 
strength had returned. The sight of Shackleton 
eating sandwiches and drinking sherry from a 
battered silver flask reminded him that he was 
hungry. He closed the hatch, and joined Shackle- 
ton at the table beneath a swinging light. The 
sea seemed to have gone down somewhat, and the 
boat was steadier. Shackleton pushed the plate 
toward him. 

" You're lucky you are able to eat," he said. 
"Jervis doesn't like you much, I gather. I'm 
sorry he hit you so hard." 

Ashmore was unappreciative of the sympathy. 
He bit hungrily into a sandwich before he replied, 
glowering at Shackleton from under the wet band- 
age. 

" I suppose I don't need to ask why I'm here," 
he said at length. 

" We offered you ten thousand dollars to keep 
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out of the way. You had your chance. Did you 
suppose you could get away with that game you 
were playing? Did you think we were going to 
let you put us out of business without some effort? 
I'd like to know where you come in, anyway?" 

The yacht lurched heavily from side to side; 
the electric bulb over the little table swung to and 
fro. There was silence save for the patter of 
rain and the steady bombardment of ocean surges. 
Ashmore finished one sandwich and started an- 
other, reaching out for the silver flask. Shackleton 
handed it over and Ashmore emptied it at a draft 
He finished the second sandwich before he spoke. 

** I don't know where I come in," he said, " or 
care particularly. I know that Jervis is going * up 
the river ' when he hits New York again. I know 
that you people are up against it. You wouldn't 
have tried this wild thing if you were not. Tm 
the second man you've kidnaped. I don't know 
what you did with Larry Craven, but you can't 
get away with this sort of thing long. There's a 
cell waiting for you." 

"What's the use of acting this way? You 
might as well come over to our side. We have 
the cards, and we'll take care of you." 

" I don't need anybody to take care of me." 
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" What are the Cravens going to do for you? " 

** Nothing. I haven't asked for anything." 

" Do you think that Creelman is going to worry 
about you when he's in bad himself? " 

" No." Ashmore's principal trouble in life 
seemed to be his appetite. 

** I'm sorry I haven't anything to offer you but 
cold stuff. There's no cook aboard." 

" That's all right." Ashmore finished another 
sandwich. 

" I suppose you think that Edith Craven is in- 
terested in you ? " 

" Not a bit," said Ashmore, between bites. 

" She has a habit of giving that impression. I 
just thought she might have been amusing herself 
with you for a while. She was talking about you 
last night, and she seemed to think that there was 
some danger of your making a fool of yourself 
over her. She's got quite a sense of humor." 

The last bite of sandwich choked Ashmore. 
He felt his face grow hot, but he said nothing. 

" You know she has the devil's own pride. She 
thinks she's too good for any one about here. 
You've got to be wealthy to make any impression 
on her." 

Ashmore rose to his feet. " Suppose we stop 
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talking about Miss Craven," he said. Almost as 
he spoke a thundering onslaught of storm made 
further speech impossible. 

Up to this time the terrible lurching, the quiv- 
ering, dizzy drops of the craft had been alarming 
enough. But now, under the impact of a terrific 
crashing, merciless sea, she seemed to be on her 
beam ends. Ashmore was thrown clear across 
the table, and for a moment he and Shackleton 
were clinging to the opposite bunk. It seemed as 
if the boat would never right herself, as if she 
would turn on over. For a long moment she hung 
there, quivering and straining under the pressure 
of water on the weather side. The floor was at an 
angle of forty degrees ; blankets and oilskins were 
flung about. 

As the Sagitta slowly righted, Ashmore sprang 
for the hatch. There was no staying below now, 
no waiting long enough to don oilskins. Shackle- 
ton followed him. It was dark outside. They 
could just discern the bulk of the sailor sliding 
across the heaving deck, but still clinging to the 
wheel. Above the roar of the storm came another 
sound, ominous and terrifying, which came at reg- 
ular intervals, a second or so apart, and was like 
the sound of an express train passing. It was the 
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sinister reverberation of surf pounding on a ten- 
mile beach, only half a mile away. Through the 
dark they could see the phosphorescent line of 
white. The yacht still quivered to the throbbing 
of the engines, but the sputtering drone was dif- 
ferent now, not so steady, broken now and then 
by a sharper report. 

Shackleton's face shone white through the 
gloom. " The engines I " he said. " Do you hear 
that?" 

" They're missing fire." 

The sputtering drone was more and more irreg- 
ular; they almost stopped; then they raced for 
a moment. Shackleton leaned toward Ashmore. 
His face was suddenly venomous, a mask of hate. 
" This is what you have brought me into. This 
boat will founder. There isn't a chance. Do you 
think that you are going to get out of here alive ? 
Do you think that you can spoil my game and get 
away with it? You think you occupy the place 
I once had with the Craven house; you think 
you'll get back safe, and be congratulated by Edith 
and the rest, you — " 

Shackleton, in a burst of uncontrollable temper, 
struck him full in the face. 

Ashmore slipped, slid along the deck, and caught 
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the rail to save himself from going overboard. 
As he rose he could see, beneath the light that 
hung from the signal mast, the form of Shackleton 
cutting at the lashing of the single life-boat. The 
sailor abandoned the wheel and joined him. There 
was but a feeble sputter from the engines now, 
and as Ashmore started forward the figure of 
Jervis appeared on the deck. The light shone 
full on his face, and for a second, through the 
slanting rain, Ashmore could see his furtive, 
hunted eyes. Then the light went out, above and 
below, and the engine stopped. The cessation of 
the familiar sound came as a shock. 

They were drifting fast. The intermittent de- 
tonations of the surf were deafening. Waves 
rose, curled, and spilled clear across them. 
Through masses of falling water Ashmore fought 
his way toward the upper deck. As he reached 
the ladder, the Sagitta struck hard in the sand, 
throwing him from his feet. 

The onslaught of the surf had been terrible 
before, but now that they were held fast in the 
sand as on an anvil, it became ten times worse. 
No fabric made by hands could long withstand 
that fearful and continuous battering. Ashmore, 
clinging to the deck, half smothered In foam and 
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spray, saw the life-boat, clear of its lashings, slide 
across the deck, and three dark figures with it. 
A great wave rose suddenly to meet it, and as it 
went outboard, taking the rail with it, the Sagitta 
went oyer on her beam end and was swept from 
stem to stern. 

Ashmore was under water, and came up sputter- 
ing, clinging to the broken rail. He could see 
above him the curved and towering crest of an- 
other surge, tipped with phosphorescent foam. 
As it swept forward he went with it, diving clear 
from the yacht. The wave caught him and flung 
him. His feet struck bottom once and he scram- 
bled madly for a moment. Then the steady pull 
of undertow drew him slowly back and back. An- 
other ghostly wave, pale-crested, rose behind him 
and carried him up and on. 

This time when his feet struck, he was able 
to scramble forward a few paces. He was cho- 
king, gagging, bursting to breathe, when a third 
wave lifted him, and flung him bodily on the beach. 
He was on his hands and knees, but he scrambled 
up through shallower water, and this time the 
undertow just sucked about his wrists and ankles, 
but did not draw him back. 

Out of the surf, he turned and looked for the 
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Sagitta. A shadow and spilling masses of white 
foam showed where she lay. There was no sign 
of the life-boat. He looked inland. The rain 
had stopped, and through breaks in the ragged 
regiments of clouds that marched across the sky, 
the stars shone. Before him were sand dunes and 
salt meadows, the gleam of still water, and far 
off the cluster of bright lights that marked some 
town on the mainland. The wind was going down, 
but it was still chill, and Ashmore shivered as he 
started north. 

He gave little thought to Jervis, to Shackleton, 
or the Swede. He must be in New York to-mor- 
row morning, and he must reach some shelter that 
night. What he needed was a telephone. That 
bright, twinkling cluster of lights marked a tele- 
phone and warmth and assistance. It might be 
three miles away or more, and there was swamp 
and water between, but he must reach it. He 
started forward through the salt grass. 

As he moved, he became aware that there was 
some one in the path behind him. He turned, 
and in the dark recognized the figure as that of 
Shackleton. Shackleton was running. Ashmore 
could hear his panting breath and his feet scra- 
ping the sand. He tried to slip to one side, but 
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in the same second Shackleton was upon him, and 
they rolled together in the sand and crackling 
grass. With the first impact of Shackleton's body, 
with the deadly grip of the arms that were flung 
about him, Ashmore knew that there was cold 
murder in his heart. He had determined to kill 
him here and leave him. The blow he had struck 
him before the yacht went over tingled on his 
cheek; the cruel, deadly fury and hate of the man 
struck into him and tightened every muscle in his 
body. 

He went down with Shackleton above him. 
Shackleton was heavier by twenty pounds, nor- 
mally a strong man, and now straining every nerve 
in a frantic desire to kill. His hands clutched 
hard at Ashmore's throat, but Ashmore, of a 
slower temper, was angry himself now and fight- 
ing desperately. His heavy jaw was set, and he 
heaved and struggled with such an unexpected and 
sudden strength that he broke the other's hold 
and flung him from him. They arose and faced 
each other. Shackleton was intent on only one 
thing — once and for all to put Ashmore out of 
the running. With him out of the way, there was 
no living witness to the cruise of the Sagitta. He 
knew that in the morning the lifeguards patrol- 
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ling the beach would find the lifeless forms of 
Jervis and the Swede under a half-submerged life- 
boat, overturned in the surf. With Ashmore 
alive, he knew that he must expect prison. Twice 
he had measured Ashmore and his capacity, once 
during their talk on the grounds at Highview, 
again this day on the yacht. He knew that the 
young man was determined and relentless, and 
his feeling was half rage at this obstacle that had 
blocked his course for these past weeks, and half 
fear for himself. He had lost all control of him- 
self, all self-consciousness. He was now an ele- 
mental, primeval creature, as simple and free 
from complexity as a cave man. 

With Ashmore it was not far otherwise. What- 
ever of fear he had known had now vanished in 
a burning rage and hatred. He fought, not know- 
ing how he fought, unconscious of his own move- 
ments. All his thoughts, all his feelings were 
bent on a single object — the destruction of 
Shackleton. That meant the salvation of the 
house of Craven, and if he had ever wavered in 
his allegiance in the past, there was no wavering 
now. 

So, as the primordial savage was dominant in 
each, they fought as cave men might have fought, 
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each according to his own instincts and nature, 
with no tricks of fence or feint beyond those of 
the natural, animal man. And the better animal 
was the victor. 

Shackleton, shorter and heavier, tried to rush 
to dose quarters. His instinct was to get his op- 
ponent's throat in his grasp and cling to it till he 
had shaken the life out of him. 

He was met by furious, shattering blows that 
sent him staggering back. Ashmore's knuckles 
were cut across, but he still beat furiously at 
Shackleton's face. Shackleton slipped to the 
ground and caught him around the legs, and Ash- 
more fell across him. He shook himself free 
again. Shackleton sprang up and rushed again, 
one arm held across his face, but Ashmore beat 
it down with one hand and struck again and again 
with the other. Shackleton hit him once, twice, 
but he could not feel the blows, was scarce aware 
of them. Again Shackleton rushed in, and this 
time Ashmore stepped to the side a pace, and 
struck upward with all the force of his bent right 
arm. 

The blow came from his toes. Behind It was 
shoulder and all the strength of his loins. It used 
every ounce of muscle in his body. It seemed 
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impossible that so slight a frame should be capa- 
ble of such an effort. It was like the kick of a 
race horse, and seemed to travel as fast as light. 
Had it struck Shackleton on the jaw, it would 
have left him senseless with a shattered jawbone. 
As it was, it hit him high on the cheek, and he 
dropped, limp. 

The force of the blow carried Ashmore clear 
from his feet, and he plunged headlong, his face 
buried in the sand. When he rose and turned, 
Shackleton was on his feet again, but this time he 
did not advance nor did he wait for Ashmore's 
coming. As the young man approached, he 
turned and ran, throwing off coat and vest as he 
did so, plunging through the tall marsh grass. 

Ashmore followed him through the grasses and 
out to the bare sand beyond. Shackleton ran with 
the speed of a panic-stricken animal. Ashmore 
saw his figure fly across the sands, splash into the 
still waters of the bay that separated him from the 
mainland, and disappear beneath the water. Pres- 
ently his head showed, and he could be seen swim- 
ming strongly on his side, his head and face half 
submerged, his right arm flashing clear of the 
water at regular intervals. 

Ashmore followed, but the cold water chilled 
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him to the bone. He could not swim as fast as 
Shackleton, but he followed him doggedly. Stead- 
ily Shackleton drew ahead until the darkness hid 
him. 

In spite of youth and health, the events of the 
last twenty-four hours had told on Ashmore's 
strength. His limbs were made of lead. Each 
stroke seemed to be the last that he could make. 
When Shackleton was lost to sight, he rolled over 
on his back, breathing heavily, looking up at the 
passing clouds, the last of the storm, and the 
clear stars shining through. For a moment he 
thought of swimming back to the long sand bar 
on which the Sagitta had foundered, but it seemed 
far off now. 

He rolled on his side and looked ahead of him 
across the slowly heaving water. The bright con- 
stellation of lights was larger and brighter now; 
the wind was blowing toward it. There was the 
telephone he wanted to reach. All he remem- 
bered now was that he must get to that tele- 
phone. 

Ashmore has never been able to tell how he 
reached the old Ox Pasture Road, on which he 
was found later that evening. He crossed sand 
and swamp and water in the dark. It took hours, 
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but he had no conception or feeling of the flight 
of time. It was a horrible nightmare, a strange, 
fantastic dream through which he watched himself 
pass as he might watch another. He himself felt 
nothing — neither hunger, weakness, nor pain, nor 
fatigue. Sometimes he knew that he was cold; 
sometimes he burned as if his blood were afire. 
It was like the delirium of fever, with one steady, 
driving purpose running through it all, the force 
that drove him ever forward, slipping and scram- 
bling and half-drowning toward the lights — the 
lights that sometimes faded into dimness, that 
sometimes shone with dazzling brightness; that 
sometimes, like a will-o'-the-wisp, danced and 
flickered madly before his vision. 

He swam, he scrambled on all fours, he waded. 
He plodded across sandy beaches, and fought his 
way through thickets of tall, salt grass. He 
plowed through shifting quicksands that sucked 
and pulled at his feet, that tried to draw him down 
and make him stay. His body was like a machine 
made to go doggedly in one direction whether he 
willed it pr no. The lights were drawing him 
toward them. 

The shifting changes of the dream had carried 
him past all astonishment, past thought or won- 
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der, past all sense of the fitness of things. The 
lights were all he thought of. Now they shone 
like some great star, and he could see in them the 
face of Edith Craven begging him to " Hurry, 
hurry! " 

He knew that he was fighting his way through 
a forest of young pines; that his feet were drag- 
ging themselves through the wet, heavy clods of 
a plowed field; that he was stumbling along a 
hard road. He fell, and rose, and fell again. 
The lights were shining all about him now; they 
blinded him. There were people surrounding him 
and talking. 

Some one was clutching him by the arm, but he 
could not see. Surely it was a dream, but surely 
it was the voice of Ramsdale 1 — Ramsdale, whom 
he had left an age ago, drunk and staggering, 
under the still moon on the deck of the Joyeuse. 
How could he be there? He had left him on the 
Sound. Yet surely it was Ramsdale's voice — and 
yet It couldn't be. 

" Get him Into the car; he's all In," It said. 

Another voice spoke and, wonder of wonders, 
and more Impossible still. It was the voice of Edith 
Craven I " Lift him carefully," It said, " arid 
throw this over him. We've found him, we've 
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found him 1 " There was happiness and exalta- 
tion in the tones, thanksgiving and tenderness. 

Surely he was dreaming this! It couldn't be 
Ramsdale ; it couldn't be Miss Craven — yet he 
heard their voices ; he knew them well. The soft 
seats of the car seemed real, it was a real rug that 
was thrown over him. He could feel the touch 
of Edith's hand on his. He would have known 
it anywhere in the world and he thrilled to it. It 
couldn't possibly be her hand. He had but to 
open his eyes to find that it was fancy. But it 
seemed so real. Was it worth the labor of rais- 
ing his heavy eyelids to find it false ? Was it not 
better to rest and to believe the dream? 

The engines of the car started, and Ashmore 
thought it was the purr of the engine on the lost 
Sagitta. He must be there with Edith Craven. 
But they couldn't be there. The Sagitta was gone, 
and Jervis and the Swede and Shackleton. But 
he and Edith were together somehow — that was 
enough. He was dropping down into some blade 
chaos. But still she held his hand close, she was 
near him — and this was all he knew or cared to 
know. 





CHAPTER X 

" '^ ^OU'RE a wonder 1" said Ramsdale. 

He was sitting opposite Ashmore, 
who, with a dressing gown thrown over 
dry clothes, was comfortable in an easy chair. 
The bandage was gone from his brow, and the 
young man was caressing with his fingers a bump 
and a strip of sticking plaster on the back of his 
head. 

" You're a wonder 1 " repeated Ramsdale. He 
was clad in a fuzzy Norfolk jacket, and looked 
rather puffy about the eyes. Beside him stood a 
tabourette with glasses, decanters, and syphons. 
He was busy with these. 

" You'd better have a little drink," he contin- 
ued. "A little Scotch and soda won't do you 
any harm. You got an awful wetting this after- 
noon." 

Ashmore made a gesture of negation, and 
Ramsdale had one himself. 

" I don't know how you do it." He put down 
the glass with a contented sigh. *' Look what you 
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did to me last night 1 Put me all to the bad— 
under the table — down and out. The last thing 
I remember I was startin' for a prize fight some 
fool place or other, but we never got there. 
When I woke up I was in my stateroom with a 
head the size of a balloon and hell's own radet 
goin' on outside. Miss Craven wanted me up, and 
up I had to get. She knows how to have her own 
way. You'd never think a girl like her could bust 
up things the way she did. She's generally sort 
of quiet and stuck up. • And such a day as I've 
spent! Over the whole blasted island she took 
me in an automobile. What with the rain and 
the mud, and telephonin' to lighthouses, and 
sendin' wires and wireless messages, I didn't know 
where it was goin' to end. Say — we spent a 
fortune in telegraph tolls 1 I tell you I was glad 
to see you when I saw you comin' along that road 
in the mud. You looked like the wrath of God! 
It's wonderful the change a shave and a hair cut 
and a bit to eat will make in a young fellow. I 
used to be just like that myself — just like that." 
He stopped for breath and more Scotch. 

"Then Miss Craven really started the search 
for me," put In Ashmore. 

" You've got the idea ! She got me up at seven, 
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I tell you. * Here/ says she, ' here's hell broke 
loose again. Here's Larry gone. He hasn't been 
in all night.' I tried to quiet her down. 'The 
kid just had a couple of drinks with me last night,' 
I says, * and wasn't feelin' well enough to come 
aboard.' But that wouldn't satisfy her. She said 
that the Sagitta was gone out of the harbor, and 
that you were on it, and so was Shackleton and 
Jervis. I told her that you wouldn't have gone 
like that without lettin' her know, but that didn't 
satisfy her. She sent the Joyeuse around the 
island to trail you up, and we hired a car at the 
chateau and started out to hunt. We wired every 
light station on the island, givin' a full description 
of the boat. We even got the Joyeuse by wireless. 
When we heard from Amagansett that you went 
past there, or that something like you did, we sent 
word to the Joyeuse, and streaked right across the 
island in the hired car. The big yacht must have 
come soon after the Sagitta struck. She was on 
her way." 

" And you picked me up at Quogue? " 

" Near there," said Ramsdale. " We talked to 

the people at Amagansett, and they seemed to 

think there was a pretty good chance of your 

goin' ashore. We had stopped and were wirin' 
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to Fire Island Light for news when you came 
along." 

Now that he was warm, dry, and at ease, this 
account interested Ashmore. ** And then — " he 
said. 

" Then we came here to Huntington. You sec, 
the Joyeuse was around to the other side of the 
island. Edith wanted to head for a hotel, but I 
said to come here. Of course it isn't a show place 
like Highview, but it's good enough to be com- 
fortable in, and I generally know how to make 
people feel at home. I had Selden, the big cotton 
man, here a week, and he drank a quart bottle of 
Gordon gin every day he stayed. He said he 
hadn't had a nice, quiet time like that in years. 
It was more restful than these stiff, fashionable 
affairs. Pretty snug little box, eh? All my own 
idea, too." 

Ashmore looked around at the cheerful sport- 
ing prints on the oak-paneled walls, at the tall, 
white Tudor fireplace, at the gleam of firelight 
on mahogany and silver. It was comfortable. 
With a luxurious little shiver he sank back in the 
leather cushions of the high-backed chair. The 
heat of the fire was pleasant. It was good to rest 
here for a time. Even Ramsdale himself in the 
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firelight appeared to be idealized and beautified. 
His tousled hair, thrust up about his bald crown, 
shone in the red light like a nimbus; his round 
face had the mystic calm of a Buddha; the fat, 
white hand that held the glass of Scotch looked 
strong and capable. 

"And Miss Craven?" suggested Ashmore. 

" She's here, too — stayin' all night. Quite a 
house-party for a widower like me." 

" She's gone to bed, I suppose." 

" No, she's up. She doesn't seem to need any 
rest. She was some worried about you. Between 
you and me, young fellow " — Ramsdale leaned 
forward and prodded Ashmore's knee with a 
pudgy forefinger — ** between you and me, she 
thinks a lot of you. She's a hustler, that girl is. 
The chase she led me to-day! And she was sure 
that Shackleton had given you knock-out drops or 
something. She seemed to have it on her mind, 
and kept sayin' it over and over — " He changed 
the subject suddenly. " Say! " he inquired, " did 
Shackleton give you that clip on the head?" 

" Jervis, our old chauffeur, did. They knocked 
me out and kidnaped me. They meant to hold me 
out there on the Sagitta till the thing was over." 

" Go on I " His round face affected disbelief. 
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'' Shackleton told me so himself. Just before 
we struck he talked frankly enough. I think hcM 
have killed me on the beach there if he could. 
The others were gone somewhere with the life- 
boat — drowned, I imagine, and he came after 
me. 

" And you licked him. You're all right 1 And 
then he beat it. He's a queer bird, is Shackleton. 
He's a bright man, but he can make a fool of 
himself like all these brilliant fellows. They never 
have any balance. He used to be sort of nutty 
about Edith Craven, but she threw him down hard. 
I think that made him a little sore on you. Edith 
was always a stuck-up sort of girl. Not enough 
of a mixer for me, not enough of a good fellow." 
Ramsdale paused, then went on explosively: " But 
to-day, good Lordl she loosened out a notch or 
two. She can go some when she gets started, and 
she had my tongue hangin' out to-day." He 
stretched himself and yawned. " As for Shackle- 
ton," he went on, "he's back in his little flat in 
New York by this time. You can't lose that fel- 
low. He's always on the job." 

" I don't know. It seemed to me I had an 
awful time getting off that beach." 

" He didn't have the trouble you did. He used 
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to have a place along there at East Hampton or 
somewhere. He has it yet. He's a great swim- 
mer, and he knows every foot of that coast. He 
knew just where to go — you didn't. Why, there's 
a road running right across the beach there. You 
missed it, or walked across it, or something. 
You're lucky we hit you. You were all in. I tell 
you that beach, early in the year before things are 
opened up, is no place for a minister's son. Shack- 
leton probably beat it to his bungalow, changed his 
clothes, and went home. You had your luck with 
you, though, and it's better to be lucky than rich." 

He rose to his feet, helped himself to another 
Scotch and soda, and yawned profoundly. " I'm 
goin' to turn in — it's goin' to be a big day on 
the Street to-morrow, the biggest day Wall Street 
ever saw. Hell's goin' to break loose. You'd 
better go to bed, too. I'll send Edith in to see 
you for a minute. She wants to see you, now that 
you're clothed and in your right mind again. 
Good night." 

He gravely shook hands with Ashmore and de- 
parted heavily. The young man dropped again 
mto his chair and studie;d the flames. 

To-morrow, as Ramsdale had said, was to be 
the biggest day the Street had known in years. 
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For one day he was to hold the reins of power, 
for one day he was to be the mainspring of the 
mechanism, one big day for him — and after that 
Ashmore at present did not care to look. Later, 
he might regret the days when he was Larry 
Craven, but the days were not over yet and the 
time for regretting was not come. 

The thought that he was to see Miss Craven 
soon ; the feelings that stirred within him at Rams- 
dale's account of her anxious hunt for him; the 
knowledge that it was her intuition that told the 
broker where Larry was and that found him at 
last, meant more than all the long days of the 
future. 

Airy castles built themselves in the leaping 
flames. Surely in Edith's heart that day had been 
some motive keener than the desire for the finan- 
cial triumph of the house of Craven. He remem- 
bered her cry — " We've found him, we've found 
him 1 " — when he had been lifted into the auto- 
mobile, and wondered whether he was dreaming 
or awake. Just now, this Sunday evening, the 
barriers were down ; Edith and he seemed not so 
far apart He forgot the difference in their posi- 
tion, and remembered only that he meant some- 
thing to her. She had spent a weary day in seek- 
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Ing him ; she had found him when he needed help 
the most. 

He felt her enter the room, and looked up. 
She sat down before him in the chair which Rams- 
dale had just left. The firelight played in her hair 
and sent ruddy flushes and sudden shadows across 
her face. Her eyes regarded him gravely and she 
smoothed out her blue skirt with a familiar ges- 
ture. 

" Well," she said, with a faint smile, " are you 
nearly dead? " Her eyes, despite the smile, were 
grave and speculative. 

" I'm all right — but you — you must have had 
a tiresome day." 

She did not look tired. As she leaned back in 
her chair she seemed more exquisite, more attract- 
ive than ever before. She studied him, and some- 
how her face gave an impression of proprietorship 
that sent a sudden, delightful thrill through him. 

" I'm not tired, now," she said, " but it was a 
terrible day. I was dreadfully worried. You see 
I didn't put much faith in the letter and thought 
that something must have happened to you." 

"The letter! What letter?" 

" Didn't you leave a letter for me at the cha- 
teau?" 
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" No." 

She bent forward, elbows on knees and face in 
hands, and watched him. 

** And you don't know anything about any let- 
ter? You are sure?" 

* ** Of course Fm sure. What are you talking 
about?" 

She leaned back again, a restfulness and placid- 
ity in her face and in every line of her slim and 
rounded figure. She seemed to fit the room, its 
dim spaciousness and comfort. It was reposeful, 
beautiful, mysterious. 

"What do you mean. Miss Craven?" he re- 
peated. 

" Miss Craven? " she said. 

" Edith I What do you mean ? What letter? " 

" ril tell you about it," she said. " But first I 
want you to know that not for a moment did I 
believe you left it. When we missed you on the 
yacht I went to the chateau and asked for you. 
The derk handed me a letter. It was typewritten 
and had your signature." 

** Let me see it." 

She laughed softly. " You'll never see it, nor 
any one else. It was not a nice letter. I tore it 
into little tiny bits. It's scattered in the mud over 
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the half of Long Island. I wanted to forget it — 
at least a part of it." 

"What did it say? I wrote no letter. You 
know of course that Jervis knocked me out, and 
that Shackleton carried me away in the SagittaJ' 

" Mr. Shackleton must have written the let- 
ter," she said. " I don't believe he would have 
written it had he known how — how well we know 
each other. It was supposed to come from you, 
and it said that you were leaving us. That Shack- 
leton was offering you more money than you could 
afford to refuse." 

" You didn't believe that, did you ? " 

" Of course not, Larry." She bent toward him 
again and he caught her hand in his. It lay there, 
warm and unresisting. 

" Did it say anything else ? " 

Her eyes opened a little wider, her pose became 
more erect, her hand left his. She nodded. 

"What was it?" 

" Don't let's talk about it now." 

" But I want to know. I've a right to know. 
It was something you didn't like." 

" How do you know I didn't like it? " 

" I think you didn't, somehow. What was it? " 

" It didn't offend me at all. Perhaps it was 
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true, and if it was I ought to be very glad. I 
am glad. Isn't this a nice cosy room?" She 
stood up suddenly and poked at the logs with her 
toe. 

"What was it, Edith?" 

" Don't you think that Mr. Ramsdale has good 
taste? This room for instance, it was his own 
idea. These purple rugs, and the purple-tinted 
leather chairs, and the white fireplace, I think 
they're beautiful." 

"Are they?" said Ashmore. "What I want 
to know is what else Shackleton said in that let- 
ter." 

" But I don't want to talk about it" 

" It disturbed you." 

" No, indeed," she looked at him with wide- 
open, luminous eyes. " It surprised me a little, 
and made me happy on your account." 

" Happy on my account? What was it? You 
must tell me." 

She dropped into the chair again. " Well," she 
said slowly, " the letter said that you had been 
married lately and were anxious to get back to 
your wife." 

Ashmore stared in frank astonishment, then 
broke into a laugh. This final touch of Shackle- 
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ton's struck him as being funny. At his laugh her 
face flushed to the very edge of her hair. 

" Don't 1 " she said appealingly. " I don't see 
anything funny." She was confused, embar- 
rassed, but never so adorable. 

" But I'm not married I " 

" Are you sure?" 

" Of course I'm sure." She seemed hurt and 
offended at his laugh. She turned away from him, 
but he could see that the curve of her cheek was 
still red and flushed. 

" You seem disappointed to hear that Fm not 
married." 

" I am," she said. 

" I'm sorry. I've done almost everything I 
could think of. I didn't know you wanted that. 
Won't you forgive me? " 

When she turned she was laughing too. " Yes, 
I'll forgive you," she said, and dropped into the 
chair again. For a time the room was silent save 
for the soft crackling of the fire and the slow tick 
of a tall clock. 

" And you didn't believe that I had gone over 
to Shackleton?" he said at length. 

"No! How could I believe such a thing of 
you ? " Her eyes met his in earnest truthfulness. 
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" I'm glad. You know me better than I thought 
you did. You had every reason to be doubtful, 
but you knew better. Since that first day I've 
never told you anything but the truth. We may 
think that things like this can't happen at first 
sight, but they do. I know how I felt about you 
from the first, I respected you so much, I wanted 
so much to be of service to you. I thought that 
here at least was one person in all the world to 
whom I could give perfect sincerity and truth and 
friendship. It couldn't last long, a week or so at 
most — but while it lasted it was to be perfect. 
Shackleton couldn't change my mind for twenty 
thousand dollars nor for a hundred thousand. I 
suppose I won't see you again after to-night — 
so I can speak my mind now. I care for you more, 
I admire you more, than any one on earth. I 
would rather serve you than have all the money 
and power possible for a man to have. I'll always 
remember you. For me, there will never be any 
one else." 

His quietness, his earnestness drew her to her 
feet. Her hands were clasped close to her heart 
in a gesture he had grown to associate with her. 
Her eyes, bright and fascinated, were fixed oo 
him. 
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** Oh, Larry 1 " she said. " Is it so much — so 
much?" 

" Yes, that and more. And you were worried 
about me to-day? " 

She nodded. " Mr. Ramsdale saw me crying," 
she said. " I couldn't tell him why it was. I 
didn't even mention the letter to him. I was so 
afraid for you in the storm. You see, ever since 
that first day in the library, you had seemed a 
little different from any one I had ever known, 
stronger somehow, more genuine. I knew when 
you gave your word you would keep it no matter 
what happened. Even at first when I tried to 
dislike you, I knew that. You came to us out of 
a different world, and it seemed a better sort of 
world — where houses and money and jewels 
didn't count for so much, and where people were 
free and honorable and far happier and better. 
Where people were sincere and quite themselves, 
and the material things didn't count for so much. 
I liked Mr. Parsons because he was like you; he 
came out of your world, and he brought some of 
it with him ; he was serious and genuine. 

" And then those long hours till the Sagitta was 
sighted ! And that terrible ride in the rain I And 
then when we saw you come up the road in the 
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glare of lights from the car — so weak, so tired. 
At first I thought you were dying." She paused 
and there were tears in her eyes. " But all that 
foolishness is over with," she continued. " We're 
going to lose you soon anyway." 

" And you are not going to care about me any 
more?" 

" Not that way." 

"Never?" 

" Never." 

The fire had died down and it was very dim 
and quiet. For them, at that moment, it seemed 
as if nothing existed save themselves. Both her 
hands were in his, and her eyes had a soft radiance 
they had never held before. She was renouncing 
him, sending him away forever — but now, she 
cared, she cared! It was most wonderful! Un- 
believable! As in a dream, he felt as if some 
great force were slowly drawing them together. 
She swayed toward him, the air was filled with 
the scent of her hair, he could see nothing but her 
eyes. 

" Kiss me ! " he said, and she was in his arms, 
close and warm and real. It was no dream, but 
more wonderful than any dream. A moment later 
she drew away and stood on the other side of the 
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fire. " Oh, Larry 1 " she said. " What have I 
done?'' 

She watched him, and in her face were tears and 
laughter and tenderness, happiness and regret. 

" This is the last," she said. " The time we've 
known each other has been so short." 

As they stood silently looking at the dying em- 
bers there came a ringing of bells and slamming 
of doors in the quiet house. There was the sound 
of heavy footsteps. Ramsdale entered, and be- 
hind him Creelman, tall and gaunt and dripping 
with the rain. He looked very old, very grave 
and strong. His eyes took no note of Ashmore, 
but were fixed on Edith. At sight of them she 
cried out and sprang toward him. He caught her 
In his arms. 

" It's over, Edith," he said. " We've lost the 
best friend we ever had. It's all over — Jesse 
Craven is gone." 

There were tears in his old eyes, his big gnarled 
hand patted her shoulder with infinite tenderness, 
her face was buried in his rough, wet coat. Ash- 
more and Ramsdale left them thus. 



CHAPTER XI 

RAMSDALE, Creelman and Ashmore 
went in to town together. They were 
to meet Bennett at the Metropolitan 
Club, and as the car, after crossing the Queens- 
boro' Bridge and running along Fifty-ninth Street, 
turned in at the entrance, they found him there, 
outdoors, waiting impatiently for them. It was 
not yet ten o'clock, the exchanges were not yet 
open, but there he was, nervously polishing his 
glasses and smoothing his pointed beard. 

He was not the only excited broker in New 
York this day. There was a sort of nervous ten- 
sion in the air. Commuters who knew little of 
finance and cared less were now reading about the 
stock market. They found its doings, generally 
relegated to a back page, under scare heads on 
the front pages of their papers. Something big 
and dramatic was happening on the Street, no one 
knew just what — the papers were full of con- 
jecture. 
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For the past week Bennett had been at work 
laying the last mines in the plan of campaign 
which Ashmore had outlined at the directors' 
meeting, and which it had been his task to carry 
out in detail. Ashmore knew that the fight was 
over. At that moment he controlled the T. R. R. 
All that remained was to fire the guns that would 
compel a surrender and to decide on the terms 
that would be exacted of the vanquished. 

On Saturday, at his suggestion, Bennett had 
made public the fact that T. R. R. was ready for 
the hands of a receiver. That noon when the 
Exchange closed, it was offered at thirty with few 
purchasers. On Friday it had closed at forty. 
For weeks this stock had been acting in a manner 
to puzzle the experts. They knew that some big 
influences were at work behind its fluctuation. On 
the day three weeks ago on which Ashmore, the 
newspaper man, had made his appearance at High- 
view, it was quoted for a short time as high 
as par. It was supposed then that Farnum and 
Craven were fighting for its control — as indeed 
they were. But with the appearance of Ashmore 
the fight had taken a different and more subtle 
aspect. 

Ashmore had indeed been something more than 
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a puppet in the game ; he had taken a hand in it, 
had directed it — Bennett was satisfied to work 
under his supervision. 

The glance the three turned on him as they 
seated themselves around a table In an upper 
room was a mute testimonial. It was Ashmore, 
not Creelman nor Ramsdale, whom Bennett ad- 
dressed when he made his report. 

He showed a tabulated list which accounted for 
practically every share of T. R. R. stock. The 
Cranford estate held twenty thousand shares 
which could not be sold. There was another blodc 
of twenty thousand shares — an endowment for 
a chair of philosophy at Scroggs University — 
which could not be sold. There were the twenty 
thousand shares which Famum had pledged with 
Sharp for a loan. 

*' I have established it as a fact/' said Bennett, 
" that what Mr. Craven suggested might have 
taken place, did take place. Famum was in bad 
shape, and the road was in bad shape. He wanted 
money, so he went to James K. Sharp, and flattered 
him Into lending two million on twenty thousand 
shares of the stock. He worked on the old man's 
vanity. He told him that he had always been a 
wrecker, but that now he could make the T. R.- R. 
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the best road in the country and get the credit 
for it." 

" Didn't he look into the finances of the road? " 
said Ramsdale. 

" Not till after he had loaned the money. Then 
he put Rhodes into the offices, and kept him there 
looking over the books for two weeks. I have the 
report Rhodes made. It cost something to get it 
— Rhodes is a high-grade man. His report 
showed that the road wasn't paying and couldn't 
be made to pay. The day Sharp received that 
report he threw his twenty thousand shares he had 
received from Famum on the market. He was 
angry. He felt that Famum had deceived him 
and he wanted to hurt him. Also, he saw a way 
of getting back his money in a bear raid on the 
stock. Famum had used the two million, not to 
put into the road, but to buy more stock in it. He 
was afraid of its slipping away from him. After 
dumping all his shares on the market. Sharp began 
to pound the stock. You know what happened 
after that." 

"We have his twenty thousand shares?" said 
Ashmore. 

" Every share," said Bennett. " Then we have 
two other blocks, fifteen thousand each." 
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Ashmore picked up Bennett's memorandum and 
glanced at it. "Air Line Trust Company, fif- 
teen thousand," he read, " Meadows Trust Com- 
pany, fifteen thousand.'' 

** Yes," said Bennett, " that practically accounts 
for the balance of the outstanding stock. There 
are only one hundred and sixty thousand shares 
altogether. 

" Famum pledged thirty . thousand shares, all 
his holdings, I am inclined to believe," continued 
Bennett, in his precise, nervous manner. "He 
pledged them with two trust companies — the 
Meadows and the Air Line — for loans. He did 
this to get more money to buy more stock. He 
was building an inverted pyramid. He defaulted 
on the loans. I am fortunate enough to know 
officials and directors of both these companies. I 
also know that they were both expecting visits 
from the bank examiners. They didn't want the 
stock — they were rather glad to get rid of it. I 
gave them enough to cover the loan. So we con- 
trol that stock." 

" I'll bet you paid too much," said Ramsdale. 

Bennett was irritated. He smoothed his pointed 
beard and fingered the rose at the lapel of his 
morning coat. " It is true, Mr. Ramsdale," he 
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said acidly, " that I did pay more than I might 
have, had I purchased the stock in open market. 
As I understand it, our object was to get posses- 
sion of the stock secretly. As I understand it also, 
Mr. Craven was willing to pay a high price for 
secrecy. Am I right? " 

Ashmore nodded. 

** Then my method seemed the best. The mat- 
ter of the loan to Famum was a secret. The 
officers of the companies don't want the facts of 
the loan made public. They accepted the stock 
as collateral at sixty. It would not have looked 
well if such were known when it was selling on 
the market at thirty." 

Creelman straightened up in his chair and 
leaned forward, looking earnestly at Ashmore. 

"We control the stock, Larry," he said. 
"What next?" 

For all of the three men who faced Ashmore, 
the room held a sense of mystery, of repressed ex- 
citement, of tension. He had cast upon them the 
same spell which had held them at the directors' 
meeting of the Iron Mountain Road a week be- 
fore. His glance had the same hypnotic quality, 
the same suggestion of power. He turned and 
glanced out the window. He could see the green 
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of the trees in the park, the people passing, the 
golden sunlight on the statue of Sherman and the 
Bronze Victory that led his horse. For a moment 
he sat thus, then facing about again, with the ges- 
ture that was so strangely familiar to Creelman, 
he laid both hands palm downward on the table 
before him. As he did so, the ticker in the comer 
of the apartment, which had been silent for a 
moment, broke into an excited and insistent t\(k- 
ing. Ramsdale sprang toward it, upsetting a chair 
with a crash, and grasped the tape in pudgy fin- 
gers. 

"Market open," he said, "humph — humph I 
five hundred shares of T. R. R. at 28 — five hun- 
dred shares of T. R. R. at twenty-six — whew I " 
He sat down and mopped his brow. " A drop of 
two points in a minute. What are we going to 
do?" 

His round eyes fixed themselves on Ashmore. 
Ashmore was still looking at Creelman, paying 
no attention to the steady clicking of the ticker. 
He seemed not to hear it. 

"We're going to give the market a little 
jump," he said. There was a smile on his lips but 
it never reached his eyes. " There are newspaper 
men waiting outside? " 
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'* Yes," said Creelman, " Bennett telephoned 
Jie Associated Press and one or two papers. 
They're all outside." 

" We'd better see them," said Ashmore. '* It's 
time we talked." 

Bennett left the room, and returned in a few 
moments, followed by five men, all stout, middle- 
aged and solemn, save one who was young and 
slim and still more solemn. All carried newspa- 
pers stuffed in the side pockets of their coats. All 
walked carefully on tiptoe as though they were 
being ushered into a sick-room. Through half- 
shut eyes Ashmore watched them as they seated 
themselves gingerly on the very edges of their 
chairs. 

He knew them all by sight, some as acquaint- 
ances. He had no fear that they would recognize 
him in his present role. He felt as if he were in 
a dream, and pressed hard on the table to assure 
himself of its reality. These men who seemed 
so foreign now were actually those of his own 
world. 

" Mr. Craven," said Bennett, indicating Ash- 
more with his hand, " has some information which 
will possibly be of interest to the public. This is 
the first time he h^s been interviewed since his 
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return from Paris, the first time that any news- 
paper men have seen him." 

Bennett made this announcement with a sort 
of grand condescension. He somehow gave his 
hearers the impression that it was through his 
intercession and pleading that this privilege had 
been accorded them. It seemed to be a personal 
favor that he was doing these five. They flashed 
grateful glances at him and then looked bad, 
hypnotized by the presence of Ashmore. They 
were all excited save the youngest, who pulled a 
sheaf of paper and a pencil from his pocket. His 
gravity was above any excitement. 

** A week ago, gentlemen," said Ashmore, de- 
liberately, " we said that we had no intention of 
acquiring the control of T. R. R. in the interests 
of the Iron Mountain Railroad. The road was 
not earning enough to pay dividends on its stodc, 
or interest on its bonds. Since then, however, cir- 
cumstances have been brought to our attention, 
and a certain amount of influence has been brought 
to bear upon us. The road is now awaiting the 
appointment of a receiver. If it goes into a re- 
ceiver's hands it will be irretrievably ruined. A 
number of banks and brokerage houses will fail, 
the stockholders will receive nothing for their in- 
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vestment, the creditors will have to content them- 
selves with very little. It is one thing to ask us 
to consider the road as an investment; it is an- 
other to ask us to come to the assistance of those 
interested in it and do what we can to save it from 
insolvency. It is our firm belief that some action 
of the kind on our part is the only thing that will 
prevent the present disturbance on the Street 
from becoming a disastrous panic. We feel that 
we, as a house, have a certain responsibility to the 
investors, to the great public of the United States. 
It is with that responsibility in mind that we have 
decided to take over the road. As a part of the 
Iron Mountain System, it may ultimately be profit- 
able. At any rate, under our management, we 
believe that it will be able to remain a solvent and 
integral part of the railroad system of the coun- 
try. 

He talked slowly, pausing at frequent intervals, 
sometimes going back and repeating what he had 
said. The pencils of the five moved rapidly. 
When he was silent, an audible gasp of astonish- 
ment came from each. They all sat up and re- 
garded him. The fattest and most experienced 
was the first to catch his breath. He knew the in- 
terview was over; he had attended interviews of 
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this sort before. He stood up and began to but- 
ton his coat. 

" What this won't do to the market," he said, 
** is a caution. This is going to be the biggest day 
since Northern Pacific went up to 790." 

"When was the purchase of the T. R. R. 
made? " asked the youngest. 

** Yesterday," said Ashmore. He could see 
that all of them save the oldest felt that they 
ought to question him further, but did not know 
the proper question to put. The oldest was al- 
ready edging toward the door. 

** The stock's going up so fast we won't be able 
to see it," he said. " I suppose you don't want 
to say anything about the position of Mr. Sharp or 
Mr. Famum in this matter?" 

" Not a word," said Ashmore, smiling. " I've 
said all I'm going to say to any one." 

"Your father — Mr. Craven — when is he 
coming to New York?" It was the youngest 
who spoke. They were all moving toward the 
door. 

" Not for some time," said Ashmore. " Thank 
you, gentlemen." 

They passed outside, and as the door closed 
behind them the oldest addressed the others. 
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" It's me for a telephone in a hurry," he said. 
"This is the biggest story of the year. What 
those people won't do to Sharp is a caution. He's 
short on this stock, and they'll take every cent he 
has. They'll shake him down for every cent he's 
got." He was off, with the others pursuing him. 

The four on the other side of the heavy door 
resumed their seats at the table. 

" It won't be long till you hear something from 
Sharp," said Creelman. " He'll want to see you 
as soon as that stock goes up." 

"I left instructions that they should start buy- 
ing as soon as the stock struck twenty-five," said 
Bennett. "What is it now, Ramsdale?" 

Ramsdale went to the ticker. " Twenty- 
eight — twenty-eight — twenty-eight," he read. 
" Hullo 1 there she goes — there she goes I Two 
hundred shares at thirty, two hundred at thirty- 
three I They're off, boysl Hell's broke loose 
down there 1 She's struck rock bottom and she's 
going up. Good God I Look at the tape I Look 
atitl" 

His excitement communicated itself to the oth- 
ers. They gathered around him, and for a season 
nothing was heard but their heavy breathing and 
the intermittent clicking of the machine. For 
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almost three-quarters of an hour the stock went 
up point by point with only an occasional drop. 
Then it began to go up faster, five points at a time 
sometimes. Those watching the ticker in the 
silent, carpeted room of the Metropolitan Club 
knew well enough what was going on on the floor 
of the Exchange. 

There was the firing line, the place where the 
fighting was going on; this quiet room was the 
headquarters of the general, the conning tower on 
the ship, from which seclusion one might watch 
the conflict. 

For a long time none of the four stirred from 
the ticker; when one did, it was to return soon 
again. They saw the stock mount and mount 
steadily, and as It did other stocks went down. 
The " shorts," badly caught, were selling every- 
thing they possessed to get hold of T. R. R. 

Bennett showed his nervousness by smoking in- 
numerable cigarettes; Ramsdale strode about the 
room and swore continuously; Creelman, a little 
aloof from the others, gazed out into the sunlight 
over the park with faded blue eyes, his big fingers 
drumming idly on the arm of his chair. With 
him things did not matter so mudi; in spite of 
the click of the ticker, in spite of the exclamations 
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of Ramsdale and Bennett, he was thinking for the 
most part of other things, of years ago when he 
and Jesse Craven had labored together. The old 
man's heart was really back in those other days. 
Ashmore himself was rather pale and silent. 

Messengers came and went from time to time; 
once in a while the telephone bell tinkled, and Ben- 
nett left the ticker long enough to answer it. Be- 
yond this and the intermittent clicking, the room 
was still and quiet. 

Downtown, on the floor of the big Exchange, 
was noise, uproar and confusion. A panic had set 
in. Men fought with each other, howled and 
wept. Such a leader as Sharp is never without fol- 
lowers, and now leader and followers were tast- 
ing the bitterness of defeat; they saw themselves 
caught in a trap which slowly but inexorably closed 
tighter and tighter upon them. 

All day a wild crowd of men surged around the 
T. R. R. post. Their outcries, their gestures, their 
panic and excitement, made those who looked 
down on them from the galleries shudder and 
draw back. It might have been a scene from the 
French Revolution, a throng of men suddenly 
gone mad, something wild and unreal, a fantastic 
and horrible nightmare. The din was deafening. 
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The " shorts " were trying to get enough 
T. R. R. to cover their contracts, or at least to 
cut down and minimize the losses that threatened 
to ruin many of them. They screamed and fought 
with each other in their efforts to get near the 
scene of operations, tore at each other's apparel, 
climbed on each other's backs in their effort to get 
nearer the post where T. R. R. might be pur- 
chased. In the midst of this din and confusion, 
guided by the men uptown in the quiet room of 
the big clubhouse, the quotations went up and up. 
As it went up other stocks went down; the 
" shorts " were throwing all they possessed on 
fhe market to get hold of T. R. R. It was good 
picking for thrifty investors, and the Exchange 
is never without such. 

When the closing gong rang, T. R. R. was 
quoted at one hundred and two, and every early 
edition of the afternoon papers was placarded 
with the fact that Lawrence Craven had bought 
the road. 

More than once that afternoon Ashmore had 
been appealed to on behalf of Sharp and Famum 
— they wanted to see him, to come to some sort 
of an agreement. Finally, Ashmore consented to 
an interview. It was to be at the closing hour of 
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the Exchange, in the Craven offices on lower 
Broadway. When Ramsdale, Ashmore and the 
others arrived in the car, there were already a 
number of people assembled at the door — re- 
porters and others. Two big special policemen 
were there to open a path for them to the revolv- 
ing doors. 

Famum and Sharp were both waiting in Jesse 
Craven's private office, standing beneath the big 
reproduction of Meissonier's *' Friedland '' that 
hung over the mantelpiece. Ashmore had seen 
Sharp more than once before. He was a nervous, 
irritable little man, restless and irascible, with an 
unkempt beard and shifting, brilliant eyes. His 
homespun clothes were pulled out of shape, cigar 
ashes ornamented the front of his coat, a dead 
cigar was clutched between his jagged teeth. He 
smelled strongly of brandy. It was said of Sharp 
that he kept a decanter on his desk all day long, 
that his life was a constant nervous strain, that 
he knew peace only when he was watching one of 
his own horses run at the race track. 

Farnum was a man of different sort, thick- 
necked, heavy-jowled, with a blunt, truculent nose 
and sensual lips. His smooth-shaven face showed 
blue where the hair grew, and a ghastly white like 
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pork fat otherwhere. He was coarse-grained, 
coarse-fibered, immaculately dressed. His heavy 
figure was familiar to every chorus girl in town. 
The two looked anxiously past Ramsdale and 
Bennett, greeted Creelman as he entered next, 
and then fixed their eyes on the tall figure of Ash- 
more. 

Sharp's eyes had the restless ferocity of a caged 
tiger's, Famum's were dull and expressionless. 
He was a phlegmatic man, and it was hard to tell 
whether his stillness was due to composure or to 
utter collapse. He did not look well ; there were 
heavy pouches beneath his eyes, and his lips were 
pale. 

Ashmore's eyes swept over Sharp and rested on 
Famum, scanning him slowly from head to foot. 
Farnum, watching them, felt his heart sink within 
him ; there was something personal in the scrutiny, 
something contemptuous, inexorable, and merci- 
less. Whatever hope of grace from young Craven 
he had held died within him. Never before had 
he seen Ashmore, but his instinct told him that 
in his personality was something inimical. 

** Sit down, gentlemen," said Ashmore. Far- 
num dropped heavily and silently into a chair, his 
Head sunk on his bosom, his thick, white neck, 
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shaven behind, sticking unpleasantly out above his 
tight collar. Ashmore's eyes had chilled him 
through and through, the set of the young man's 
jaw had kindled vague, unpleasant memories in 
his mind. He was palpably afraid. 

Fear, however, had no place in Sharp's mental 
constitution. He, too, sat down, threw his cigar 
away, and spat on the Oriental rug at his feet. 
He was offensive out of bravado. 

" We'll cut out the talk," he said. In his rasping 
" whiskey voice ; " " you've got me. How much 
do you want?" 

Farnum, stirred by his voice, took heart and 
spoke. "You're a young man," he said; "you 
want to start right. You don't want to start by 
making enemies, you — " 

Sharp turned on him ferociously. "What do 
you want, you yellow dog? You got me into this. 
He's got your road. Do you expect him to give 
It back to you? What did you think he bought 
it for? For his health? He's not a d — fool like 
me. What are you doing here, anyway? You 
have no T. R. R. now. What do you want? You 
got me into this thing. Shut up, and get out of 
here 1 " The sentences followed each other like a 
series of shots. 
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Farnum turned a ghastly face to him. '^ Look 
here, Jim," he said pleadingly, " I'm in bad. It 
isn't the T. R. R. I knew I was out of that last 
Thursday. I didn't know how things were going. 
I believed that yam about the receivership." 

" You did, did you ? Why didn't you believe it 
before you got me to put up two million? The 

road was rotten, and you knew it. You " 

Sharp's rasping voice trailed into unprintable epi- 
thets. " What are you talking about? You're all 
right. You'd have lost the road, anyway. I'm 
caught short I " 

" So am I, Jim, caught short I " 

'' You caught short ! " 

" When I saw you pounding the stock, I thought 
I'd get aboard the wagon. I thought I'd stick to 
you, Jim. 1 was done out of the road, and I 
thought I'd stick to you." 

" Stick to me 1 " Sharp threw back his head and 
laughed. The laughter was more offensive than 
any burst of profanity. " So you double-crossed 
yourself," he said. 

" Yes," said Bennett crisply, " I think Farnum 
has sold us some stock in T. R. R. We call for 
delivery now." 

'' Never mind the stock Farnum sold. I'm talk- 
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ing to Sharp now," said Ashmore. "We'll get 
to Farnum later. I'm talking to you, Sharp." 

" And I'm listening. I'm not asking any fa- 
vors. How much is it going to cost me?" said 
Sharp, turning to Ashmore. " You're here to 
hold me up. Go ahead." 

" First, I want to know before making any set- 
tlement," said Ashmore slowly, " do you and Far- 
num want to pool your interests — or rather lia- 
bilities — and come in together?" 

" Why, yes," said Farnum, sitting up, " we come 
in together, Jim and I. We are together in this.'* 

" Like hell we are I " said Sharp emphatically. 
" I'd rather have Judas Iscariot for a partner 
than you." 

" There's no accounting for tastes," said Ash- 
more. He smiled, but the smile vanished when he 
turned to Farnum. 

" Mr. Farnum," said he, " Mr. Sharp has ex- 
pressed the wish that he treat with us alone. 
Would you mind stepping Into the next room for 
a moment?" 

" But Jim — Mr. Craven," Farnum pleaded, 
turning from one to the other, " you're not going 
to throw me down, are you? " 

"I'd throw you off the Singer Building if I 
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could," said Sharp. " Did you hear what he said? 
Clear out 1 " 

Famum's eyes met his in appeal, then dropped 
suddenly before their tigerish glare. He left the 
room. 

" Now," said Ashmore, " what have you 
brought? You haven't come empty-handed." 

At a summons, Sharp's secretary, a pale, earnest 
young man with a big valise, entered the room. 
The bag was filled with securities, and all five 
gathered about the long table. 

The newspapers said afterward that this inter- 
view cost Sharp five millicm dollars, and that 
young Craven, holding all the stock and demand- 
ing delivery of what Sharp had not to deliver, had 
taken from him ruthlessly the greater part of his 
fortune. As a matter of fact, it was Bennett and 
Ramsdale, especially Ramsdale, who wanted to 
take every cent that Sharp had. Ashmore coun- 
seled moderation. Creelman, for his part, seemed 
to be more interested in studying the young man 
than^the financial matters under discussion. He 
followed Ashmore's lead. That night Sharp went 
to bed three millions poorer than the night before. 
Such was the cost of his spectacular attack on 
T. R. R. 
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*' Mr. Sharp," said Ashmore, at length, ** I have 
no personal quarrel with you. You know what 
it's costing you. You escaped more easily than 
you deserve, perhaps. Creelman and myself will 
talk to Farnum. I don't want any thanks from 
you; I don't want your friendship. Get back at 
me whenever you can. It will take an hour or 
more to check up these things, and I'm going to 
leave Ramsdale and Bennett to attend to that. It 
may interest you to know that those who followed 
you in your attack won't lose as you did. We're 
not out to skin the public. You and Farnum are 
the only people we are going to squeeze. The 
others get off easy." 

Sharp lit a fresh cigar and grunted. " I'll get 
back at you, all right," he said. " I don't know 
why you didn't take more. It Isn't because you 
love me. There isn't a man on the Street who 
wouldn't cut Jim Sharp's throat if he had a 
chance." 

The adjoining room was a sound-proof cham- 
ber lighted only by a large incandescent cluster in 
the center of the paneled ceiling. Here sat Far- 
num sunk down in his chair. A bag similar to the 
one carried by Sharp's secretary lay open on the 
table before him. He had made a beginning at 
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tabulating the securities brought from his safe, 
but his hands shook too much. He had dropped 
back in his chair, shaking, a clammy perspiration 
all over his white face. The room was artificially 
ventilated, and the thermometer registered sixty- 
eight, but Famum's collar was wilted and his brow 
dripped with sweat. He jumped to his feet as 
the door clicked behind Ashmore and Creelman. 

" Mr. Craven, I want to make a clean breast 
of it," he began, with what was evidently a pre- 
pared speech, but his voice faltered and died away 
at sight of Ashmore*s face. It was ruthless and 
inscrutable. 

" Don't get up," said Ashmore; " I won't de- 
tain you long. Before you say anything I have 
something to say to you. Sit down, Unde Dick." 

Creelman sat down, watching Ashmore eagerly. 
His faded eyes were now bright with interest. It 
seemed as if no word or gesture of the young man 
could escape him. Ashmore approached the table 
and remained standing, his two hands palm down- 
ward before him. Creelman could see the re- 
pressed excitement in his eyes, but to Farnum his 
face was a mask. 

" Farnum," said Ashmore, " you have been con- 
nected with T. R. R. for a long time 1 " 
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A light of hope flashed in Famum's eyes. " For 
twenty-five years!" he said. "It was my life 
work. I was with it from the start. I made it. 
I've lost it. Isn't that enough? " His voice was 
whining. Famum could not plead gracefully. 

" For twenty-five years," said Ashmore, holding 
him with his eyes. " When you got it it was a 
good road; it was paying. Now it is insolvent. 
God knows how much money you took out of it 
with every fresh issue of stock, every new bond 
issue I I'm not thinking of that. Do you remem- 
ber how it was you got the road? Do you re- 
member Colonel Sam Leonard? He died twenty- 
five years ago. But surely you remember him 1 " 

Famum started violently. His face went up on 
one side in an odd and disagreeable contortion; 
then it dropped and sagged. He swallowed hard 
twice. 

" I remember," he said huskily. 

" I've heard a lot of Sam Leonard," said Ash- 
more. " His son was a friend of mine." 

There was an electrical stillness in the apart- 
ment. Creelman was leaning forward, a gleam of 
comprehension on his face. Farnum was studying 
Ashmore with a countenance in which horror grew. 
He pointed with a wavering finger. 
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" You — " he said, " you I You look like him 
now I " 

" His son was a friend of mine," went on Ash- 
more, his eyes steadily fixed on Farnum, domina- 
ting and quieting him. " I know something of his 
history. He built the T. R. R., the original single 
track road, after the Civil War. It did not bene- 
fit him nearly so much in pocket as it did the whole 
struggling community in which he lived. It 
brought a market to the farmers ; it brought new 
capital and new opportunities into the country; 
it oflFered a safe and profitable investment — for 
every one knew that Colonel Sam Leonard's word 
was as good as his bond. The road prospered. 
Colonel Sam Leonard was the biggest man in that 
part of the country. A hundred boys owed to 
him their start in life ; he was the president of the 
local bank. He may not have known much of 
Wall Street ways, but for his place and time he 
was a good business man. The only trouble with 
Sam Leonard was that he thought every one was 
as honest and good-hearted as he was. He fought 
in the Civil War on the Union side, because he 
believed in the great republic and did not believe 
* in slavery, but he had good Virginia blood in him, 
and it made him free-handed, optimistic, generous 
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— perhaps a litde careless, sometimes. He had a 
secretary." 

Ashmore paused for a fraction of a second, and 
Farnum sat up suddenly as though an electric cur- 
rent had passed through his sagging frame. His 
pale, gray eyes shifted to left and right, then 
steadied again. 

" This secretary," continued Ashmore, " was a 
boy whom Leonard had saved from jail. He had 
been dissipated and extravagant in a small, pro- 
vincial way; he had finally forged a name to a 
check. On account of the boy's parents, Leonard 
thought he saw good in him. He put him on pro- 
bation. As the boy made good, he advanced him 
and trusted him, and made him his private secre- 
tary. When the Colonel grew a little old and his 
eyes, which had been keen enough in younger days, 
grew dimmer, he trusted this young man more 
and more." 

Farnum started again, and Ashmore reassured 
him. " I see you remember the story," he said, 
leaning forward. " But it is my fancy now to 
repeat it. Listen! This young man was ambi- 
tious. He became acquainted with several East- 
erners who wanted the T. R. R. He played into 
their hands more or less, but he managed to 
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feather his own nest. In short, relying on his 
employer's trust and his advancing years, he be- 
trayed him. T. R. R. stock was thrown on the 
market — a new issue — the road needed more 
capital for four-tracking. Famum managed to 
get control of the stock. You realize how you 
came to lose control of T. R. R." Ashmore's fig- 
ure was tense and quivering. He was wrought 
to a high degree of excitement. His voice was 
raised. He paused. 

Bewilderment, astonishment even greater than 
his fear, had rendered Farnum speechless. He 
nodded mutely. 

" To make a long story short, it happened some- 
what the same way with Sam Leonard," contin- 
ued Ashmore in a lower tone. " He pledged some 
of his stock in the road to secure money to pur- 
chase more — just as you have done, Famum. 
Only he made a mistake that you didn't make. 
He loaned money on the stock from his own bank. 
He went to jail for it." 

He stopped. Creelman had never seen the 
young man so deadly in earnest before. His voice 
had never rung so deep and vibrant. He and 
Farnum thought they heard in it again another 
voice long stilled. To both, his face in the mellow 
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light was a face from the grave, a countenance 
they had seen long ago, line for line, feature for 
feature. The other countenance they remembered 
was old and worn; this was young and clear-cut. 
The faces resembled each other as an old, defaced 
coin resembles a new one, fresh struck from the 
same die. To Creelman the thought brought re- 
membrances of many kinds, a sort of happy won- 
der. To Farnum it brought bewilderment and 
superstitious fears. It seemed as if an old ghost, 
long laid, had arisen again and taken the form 
of this strong, inexorable youth. His hands lay 
inert on the arms of his chair, his flesh seemed 
turned to jelly. He tried to speak, but his lips 
were dry, his tongue clove to the roof of his 
mouth; he gasped audibly and his lips moved; 
that was all. 

" Leonard," went on Ashmore, as though re- 
peating a recitation he had conned well and spoke 
by rote, " had many friends, but none of them 
could save him. He was an honest man ; his name 
had always been above reproach. In that small 
community in which he lived, a night in jail m^ant 
something more terrible than it does here in New 
York now. He was old ; he had served his coun- 
try well ; the years of hardship had told on him ; 
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the months of strain and worry, the sudden shod, 
told on him more. He died. The doctors said 
it was heart failure — I think it was grief, disap- 
pointment, disillusionment — a broken heart, as 
they call it. The man who caused this death, who 
ruined Sam Leonard, who murdered him, was this 
private secretary whom he had befriended. His 
name was Israel D. Farnum." 

As Ashmore started to pronounce the name, 
something like a muffled groan came from Far- 
num. Ashmore checked It with a gesture. 

'' Listen,'^ he said; ^^ you must hear me thlY^o^ 
I heard this story long ago. I have thought of it 
often. I have always thought that if it fell to my 
lot to be opposed to this Famum in a business, or 
any other way, I would cherish no personal . feel- 
ings of animosity against him. I would not think 
of avenging the death of Sam Leonard. I don't 
believe In vengeance or holding grudges. I re- 
solved, however, that if I met the man and it 
was in my power, I would put him out of the 
way. 

" Farnum, if I were walking In the woods and 
met a rattlesnake, I would not be angry with the 
snake. I would not even say that it deserved to 
die, and that I was doing justice in killing it I 



"We don't kill people in Wall Street, but somelimes i 
Iheir fangs." Page 26g, 
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would simply kill it because it was a snake, and 
could never be anything else, and because if I 
killed it I might be saving the life of some other 
man. Farnum, we don't kill people in Wall 
Street, but sometimes we draw their fangs. You 
sold to us five thousand shares of T. R. R. at 
thirty. We demand delivery now. You can't de- 
liver them. I know every penny you are worth. 
For a week they have been looking you up. I 
can take everything you have. To-morrow, when 
you check up your books, remember Sam Leonard 
— and remember that your fangs are drawn." 

Ashmore paused, and as he did so Farnum's 
hand came out from under the table. Something 
bright gleamed in it, and as the gleam caught his 
eye, Creebnan, young again for the moment, flung 
himself forward and grasped his wrist. There 
was a second's struggle, a cry of pain from Far- 
num, and Creelman stood back, tall, grizzled and 
erect, an old soldier, the revolver In his hand. 
Quietly he broke the weapon, and the cartridges 
rattled on the floor. At that moment he domi- 
nated them all. 

" Suicide 1 " said Creelman. " Just about your 
size, Farnum." 

" I'm done for, anyway," said Farnum. He 
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pointed at Ashmore with a shaking hand. '^ Who 
is he? "he said. "Who is he?" 

" Some one powerfully like a man we once 
knew," said Creelman. 

Famum fell forward, his elbows on the table, 
his face in his hands. The others watched him 
for a long moment ; then he raised an ashen coun- 
tenance. " I guess I'm getting old," he said. 
** You've got me. How you know all this stuff, 
where you learned it, is what gets me. You've 
been telling him, Creelman." 

" Not a word," said Creelman. 

" Farnum," said Ashmore, " weVe had our lit- 

« 

tie talk. We know where we stand personally. 
So far as details are concerned, you can take them 
up with Mr. Ramsdale a little later. He'll see 
you. He has my instructions in the matter, and 
is authorized to act as my agent in accepting what- 
ever securities you may have to offer us in lieu 
of the shares of T. R. R., which you agreed to 
deliver on demand." 

Farnum made no answer. There was little to 
be expected from Ramsdale in the way of mercy, 
but still less from this merciless and victorious 
youth. He set his jaw doggedly and folded his 
arms across his breast, remaining thus until the 
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others had left the room. The building had been 
closed for the night, and down below a watchman 
unlocked heavy doors for Creelman and Ashmore. 
Creelman laid his hand on Ashmore's shoulder 
and looked into his eyes. 

" Sam Leonard's son I " he said. ** Old Sam 
Leonard's son I I've known it for a week, but 
why didn't you tell me? " 

"Why should I?" said Ashmore. "Ashmore 
has been my name since childhood. My aunt in 
Boston cared for me till she died. She made me 
take my mother's name. She thought, as old- 
fashioned people will, that the fact that my father 
died in prison made his name a disgrace. She 
never understood the rights and wrongs of things, 
and never had known my father." 

"And that watch you carry, I remember it. 
Edith said you got it in a pawn-shop." 

" I did, with other effects of my father's that 
had been sold. It's one of the few things I have 
of his." 

"And you remember about Famum and the 
history of the T. R. R. ! How could you know 
all those details? You could not have been ten 
years old at the time." 

" I had all my father's correspondence and a 
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lot of old papers of various kinds. I studied them 
from time to time, and watched how Farmun suc- 
ceeded in the world." 

They passed out into the cool night, arm in 
arm. Ashmore, in a sort of reaction, felt weak 
and trembling, Creelman seemed younger than in 
years. A newsboy met them with evening papers. 
The old man bought one, more for the chance of 
giving the ragged boy a quarter than for the 
paper. As it fluttered out under an arc light, 
it showed great flaring headlines all across the 
front page. They announced the death of Jesse 
Craven. Six hours earlier, two hours earlier, the 
news might have helped Famum. Now it was too 
late. 



CHAPTER XII 

THE paper which Creelman bought was 
literally hot and steaming from the press. 
The death of Jesse Craven, of which the 
papers had learned only an hour ago, meant a 
veritable " extra " edition on the part of every 
newspaper in the city. 

These hurriedly printed sheets were circulated 
first about Park Row and the financial district, 
but presently the advance guard of publicity made 
its way uptown. They reached Fifth Avenue, the 
clubs and the hotels, in the arms of men and boys 
who knew they could reap an unusual harvest 
from a piece of news like this. Quiet, uptown 
streets on both sides of the park resounded to 
their cries, and people came out of shops, private 
dwellings, and apartments to learn what caused 
the unaccustomed din. They bought papers, 
stared at the big headline and the brief, leaded 
paragraphs beneath it, and returned to their occu- 
pations with a fresh topic for conversation. 

On one discreetly respectable street on the West 
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Side, a negro bell-boy from an apartment house 
bought one of the papers from the news vendor, 
paying, not without protest, five cents for it in- 
stead of one. He took it up in the elevator to 
an apartment on the sixth floor. The lady who 
met him there, and who, hearing the outcry from 
her open window, had sent him on this errand, 
gave him twenty-five cents. 

Under the red-shaded electric light in the apart- 
ment to which she returned, this lady was of not 
unattractive exterior. She was comely and sym- 
metrical, dark as to eyes and hair, pleasingly 
plump, with the most beautiful pink cheeks, and 
lips like a cherry. It is true that there were cer- 
tain lines in her face to which the ruddy light was 
very kind, and which would have made it seem 
not so pleasant in the daytime. It is true also 
that the tints of cheek and lips were not all of 
nature's painting. 

She was dressed in a sort of elaborate negligee. 
A loose, purple silk kimono-like garment, trimmed 
with lace, fell from her shoulders to her ankles. 
Her slippers were of purple silk, with extremely 
high French heels, and from just a glimpse one 
might gather that they were worn over silk, hand- 
embroidered hosiery. Her arms, bare from the 
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elbow, were round and white, her hands — plump, 
dimpled, well-manicured and useless-looking — 
were adorned with many jewels. 

The room into which she turned was warm and 
comfortable; the walls were papered with red 
burlap and adorned with racy French posters. 
On the table beside which the lady had been sit- 
ting were several objects for her personal use and 
comfort — a box of bonbons, another large one 
of cigarettes, a bottle of ready-mixed cocktails, 
with ice, glasses, and a silver strainer, a powder 
puff, a filmy lace handkerchief, and, lying open, 
a book she had been reading. It was a beauti- 
fully bound and decorated translation of Made- 
moiselle de Mauptn, by Theophile Gautier. 

Evidently the lady had wearied of this ques- 
tionable masterpiece, for she opened her evening 
paper with a little sigh of satisfaction as she sank 
back in her cushioned chair. 

One glance at the glaring black headlines stiff- 
ened her to an upright position. She drew In her 
breath in a long, inarticulate gasp. Her express- 
ive eyes widened and fixed themselves on the far 
comer of the room. 

In this comer was a wide divan, and on the 
divan lay a young man, asleep. He was dressed 
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In a Norfolk jacket, a negligee shirt, flannel 
trousers, and tan pumps. His sleep was troubled; 
he moved and shuddered. Under the horror- 
stricken glance of the lady's eyes, he started con- 
vulsively and sat upright. 

As the light fell on his face, he looked very like 
Lawrence Ashmore — a little taller, a little thin- 
ner, a great deal paler. There were fewer strong 
lines on his face ; it was fairer and more youthful 
looking ; the mouth was not so firm, the eyes were 
softer and more appealing; but the resemblance 
was undeniable. Side by side, the difference would 
have been noticeable, but apart they might well 
be taken one for the other. 

This was the real Lawrence Craven. He had 
not been well; some sort of fever had wasted 
him, and his soft, girlish eyes were hollow and 
pathetic. 

It had been easier than might have been sup- 
posed to keep him away from his family and out 
of communication with those who knew him. The 
fact that Ramsdale had been afraid to have the 
young man's disappearance publicly Known had 
prevented the city police and detective agencies 
from sending out a " general alarm," which would 
have supplied thousands of people all over the 
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country with a description of young Craven. The 
same consideration had prevented any reward 
being offered for knowledge of his whereabouts. 

So Shaddeton's task had been easy — all the 
easier because, after a debauch lasting for several 
days, Craven had caught cold, fallen ill, and 
needed nursing rather than watching. 

Now he rose from his couch unsteadily and 
approached the table. As he did so, the woman, 
with a quick, feminine gesture, caught up the 
paper and flung it on the floor out of his sight. 
But his eyes had been quicker than her action. 
He stretched out a long, thin arm. 

" Let's see it," he said. " I've been cooped up 
here for nearly three weeks, and I don't know 
what's going on in this country. I ought to be out 
of here." 

"You've been sick," said the lady; "you've 
had the grippe, and I've had doctors for you and 
nursed you while Mr. Shackleton was away. 
You've been a mighty sick boy." Her voice was 
soft, reassuring, caressing. She tried to catch his 
eye, but he looked away from her. 

Larry Craven dropped into a chair beside the 
table. " I know it," he said, " and I'm awfully 
grateful to you, and awfully sorry I've been such 
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a lot of trouble to you." There was an engaging, 
apologetic quality in his half smile. 

" I don't mind the trouble, but you must take 
care of yourself, like a good boy." 

" I will — don't worry. But let's see that 
paper." 

The lady pretended not to hear him and rose, 
kicking the newspaper behind her with a deft 
movement of her slippered foot. "Let me mix 
you a cocktail," she said coaxingly, her eyes lan- 
guishing upon him. " You need something. I'll 
put just a dash of absinthe in it." 

Leaning forward and lighting a cigarette from 
the cedar box on the table, he watched her white 
hands as they busied themselves deftly enough. 

" There — drink that," she said. " I just had 
one, and it made me feel a lot better." 

Lawrence Craven looked at the glass. His 
hand moved out to it, and then came back. 
"While I was lying there, before I fell asleep, 
I was thinking a lot, and I decided that it was 
time I cut out that stuff," he said. " It's always 
made a fool of me, and I don't want to be a fool 
all my life. I want to see my father, and Edith, 
and the rest of the people where I belong. If 
it wasn't for that stuff, and that I didn't waht to 
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come home to them from Europe, drunk, I'd have 
been with them now." 

"Well, this one little, tiny one won't do you 
any harm," said the lady nervously. 

Craven continued as though she had not spoken. 
His eyes were fastened on the little glass. "I 
hadn't touched anything all the way across," he 
continued. " I expected to find Edith, or §ome of 
the family, at the dock, and I was ready to turn 
over a new leaf. There was no one there, and 
I was disappointed. And then, when Shackleton 
came along, I just had one or two drinks with him, 
and then we went to lunch somewhere — and I 
don't know where we were in the afternoon, but 
we finally wound up here." 

The lady giggled and sank luxuriously into her 
chair. " I heard you come in," she said, " you 
and Mr. Shackleton. You were happy, weren't 
you?" 

With a meaning glance, she tried to catch his 
eye, but it was lost on Craven. His expression 
was one of disgust. 

" I don't know what happened for a couple of 
days,'* he said, " but when I woke up I was here 
sick. And then it was a week or so. I'm going 
as soon as Shackleton comes back." He broke off 
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suddenly from his meditative strain and sat up, 
pushing the cocktail away. " Where did that 
paper go? " he said. 

She pushed the cocktail toward him. " Drink 
that," she said. " Just to please me." Her eyes 
coaxed him. 

" No. I want to see a New York paper again. 
I saw one here." He got up and walked around 
the table. " There it is," he said, " below your 
chair. Why are you trying to hide it? What 
are you doing anyway?" 

As he stooped she caught his hand with a little 
scream, but he disregarded her and rose with the 
paper in his hand. She jumped up and fled 
toward the door. With her back to it, she 
watched him, her bosom heaving. She was afraid, 
and grew white under her rouge. 

For a few seconds Craven stared blankly at 
the flaring announcement of death. Then com- 
prehension came into his eyes, and horror. The 
paper fell from his hand. He sat down and 
bowed his head in his hands. When he straight- 
ened up, his face was set, and great tears coursed 
down his cheeks. 

" And I never knew that he was illl " he said, 
in a low voice. " Dead ! dead 1 It can't be true 1 " 
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He snatched up the paper and studied it again. 
Suddenly he rose. 

"Where's my coat?" he said, in an altered 
voice. " I'm going away." 

" Sit down," said the lady. " Sit down and be 
good. You're not fit to go out." 

He paid no attention to her, but stepped into 
an adjoining room. In a moment he emerged 
with a raincoat and cloth hat. 

" I'm going," he said. 

The lady did not leave her position at the door. 
Her face was working with fear and distress. 
" George — Mr. Shackleton — said you were to 
stay till he came back," she cried. " He'll be 
angry with me if I let you go. He will, I know 
— I know!" 

The lady was a soft, mushy organism at best. 
In her was no fine fiber to withstand the assaults 
of fear. She knew but two ways of influencing 
men, and both of them had failed. She was afraid 
of Shackleton's anger when he returned, afraid 
of the pale, tragic face before her. Her charm, 
which was almost purely of a physical order, had 
left her now, and in her ignoble fright her exotic 
finery made her disagreeable to the eye rather than 
otherwise. 
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** Move to one side," said Craven. 

" After all I've done for you," wept the lady. 

" Move," said Craven, " please move 1 " There 
was a sort of terrible politeness in his tone. She 
shivered, and was about to abandon her post* 
when the door opened behind her, and Shackleton 
was in the room. The lady screamed when she 
saw his face, and flung her arms about his neck. 

" What has happened to you? " she said. 

Shackleton pushed her away from him roughly, 
but made no answer. He advanced to the table 
and deposited there a battered suit-case. 

His face was indeed an alarming sight to one 
who had seen him last in the full enjoyment of 
health, iinmarred and unscratched. It was pale 
and haggard, but that was not the worst. Wher- 
ever, in their conflict of the night before, Ash- 
more's fist had landed on him, was a mark. There 
was a lump on the right side of the jaw, a cut on 
the lips, another cut across the bridge of his nose. 
The left side of his face was one solid, leaden, 
bruised discoloration from temple to chin, and 
there was a broad, ugly abrasion on the cheek 
bone. Otherwise he seemed to be well enough. 

His eye fell on the paper which Craven had 
dropped, and he kicked it aside. ^' So that's 
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what's the matter," he said, addressing Craven. 
" I have kept you here as long as I want to." 

Craven confronted him for a moment, then 
moved toward the door. His frame was shaken 
by an occasional sob, and he was biting his lip in 
an effort at self-control. 

** He's going, George," wailed the lady. " Oh, 
stop him 1 " 

"Let him go — to hell, if he wants to," said 
Shackleton, as the door banged behind Craven. 

" But you said Mr. Famum — " 

" Farnum can go to hell, too. He's down and 
out. He has nothing now. He's busted. The 
whole thing's blown up. I'm going to get out of 
here." 

" What has happened? " The lady approached 
him again, in an effort to kiss him. " And your 
face — what has happened to it? It's terrible, 
George I " 

Shackleton's eyes had a wrathful gleam. He 
pushed the lady from him and looked at her fix- 
edly. 

" Listen to me," he said menacingly: " Do you 
want to commit suicide? Do you want to die? " 

" No ! " She shivered apprehensively, watch- 
ing him as a dog watches a capricious master. 
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** Then never ask how my face came to look 
this way. Don't ask me whether I fell out of 
an automobile, or got in front of a train, or if 
somebody hit me. Do you hear? " His voice 
went up in a jarring crescendo. 

In a shuddering sigh the lady signified that she 
heard. Shackleton dropped into the chair that 
Craven had left a few moments before. 

"It's all up with Farnum; he's cleaned out," 
he said, in milder tones. " I'm cleaned out, too, 
but they're not going to trim me I Do you sec 
that suit-case?" 

" Yes." She studied it obediently. She was 
still frightened. 

"Well, there's some perfectly good money in 
it — one hundred thousand dollars' worth. I was 
in the office to-day. I saw Famum's confidential 

« 

man, with the safe open, packing things up. I 
told him I came from Farnum, and I got away 
with the stuff. It's all Creelman will leave him, 
and I have it now. Farnum won't know for a 
day or two. They thought I was drowned, but 
there's another guess coming to them." 

" But it's stealing." 

" I know it," said Shackleton coolly. " It's the 
only way to get things out of people these days." 
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** But won't you be arrested? " 

" Arrested 1 '' Shackleton laughed indulgently, 
appreciative of his own cleverness. " Don't you 
suppose I thought of that?" he said. "There's 
a tramp steamer leaving for Honduras, from the 
Erie Basin, at ten o'clock to-night. Jim Curry, 
the gambler down at Palm Beach, owns it. He's 
a friend of mine. It's some kind of a gun-run- 
ning scheme, but I don't care about that. Hon- 
duras is about the safest place in the world for 
me and that stuff," he nodded toward the suit- 
case, " except Japan. There's no extradition from 
Honduras. Besides, the Sagitta is a wreck, and 
nobody knows but that I'm drowned, save one or 
two people in the office. I didn't let Farnum see 
me even. I'm off for Honduras to-night." 

** But, George, are you going to leave me — 
alone here ? Oh, George, don't ! " 

His gaze was on the suit-case, and she was 
watching him, trembling in a fever of anxiety. 
Presently the cocktail prepared for Lawrence 
Craven caught his eye. He drank it promptly at 
a gulp. Noting this and taking heart, the lady 
perched herself on the arm of his chair and 
stroked his hair. Seeing that he bore this quietly, 
she dropped her arm about his neck, "You're 
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not going to leave me alone?" she cooed. "I'd 
die, George 1 " 

**No; you're coming," said George. He rose 
slowly. ** We'll have to pack up right now, and 
leave the trunks and furniture for the landlord. 
Hurry up 1 " 

The lady sprang lightly to her feet. Her mood 
had changed to one of childish delight. A new 
lease of life had been given her, and her imag- 
ination never strayed beyond the immediate fu- 
ture. She was a volatile creature, and now, as 
she lifted the suit-case from the table and swung 
it in her shapely arms, she was a being all arch- 
ness, smiles and dimples. " Lots to spend here ! " 
she said gleefully. " Oh, George, you're a dcarl 
You're awfully good to me." 

While this little scene in the drama of domestic 
life in a large city was enacting itself, Larry 
Craven was walking unsteadily along the street 
He was weaker than he had thought. More than 
one passer-by noticed the extreme pallor of his 
face. He stopped once or twice to buy evening 
newspapers and study them under a street light. 
He was headed for Broadway, but arrested his 
progress beneath an electric sign that blinked the 
word " Garage " down on him. 
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** I want a car to go to Seaview, Long Island," 
he said to the man in the office. 

The man looked at him doubtfully. 

** It's a long way out. A cab won't do it," he 
said. " Yotfd better take a train." 

** A train won't do. The place I'm going to is 
on the Sound, six miles from the station." 

** What place is it?" 

" Highview." 

" Highview? Isn't that Craven's house? " 

" Yes.f 

The man stared at him wonderingly, and plainly 
suspicious. Craven fumbled in the pocket of his 
raincoat and brought out a pigskin bill fold. It 
was eight inches long and commensurately thick. 
On it was a heavy gold monogram and the cor- 
ners were edged with gold. The man's suspicion 
faded as he eyed it, and when he perceived, on 
Craven's throwing it open, that the thickness was 
caused by a stout sheaf of yellow-backed bills, he 
jumped up excitedly and ran to the door of his 
little office. 

" Hey, Dickl " he called at the top of his lungs. 
" Get out that six landaulette in a hurry. , Here's 
a gent wants to go out on Long Island. Get a 
move on ! " 
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Still carrying his armful of papers, and still 
choking now and then with a dry sob, Craven 
climbed into the car and dropped back to the seat, 
exhausted. There were new landmarks on the 
road since he had traveled it last, but he paid little 
heed to them. The Queensboro' Bridge had taken 
the place of the o|d Thirty-fourth Street Ferry, 
but he never so much as glanced at its lofty towers. 

Only when, an hour later, after a fast run, they 
passed the lodge at Highview gates did he sit up, 
grasp the seat in front of him, and peer out. He 
could see the great house, the lighted windows, 
the dark clustered spruces, the steps of the ap- 
proach. One or two servants ran down to meet 
the car as it stopped, and a white-dad figure ap- 
peared in the doorway! 

He climbed the steps slowly, and stood under 
the light, looking into his cousin's face. She stud- 
ied him for a second, then started forward and 
caught his hands. 

" Larry 1 " she said, " Larry, home at last! " 

And so the prodigal, grown tired of the husks 
and those who feed on them, returned to the house 
of his father. 




CHAPTER XIII 

IT was evening, and Ashmore sat alone in the 
garden of Highview. Behind him lay the 
big house, dim lit, still and quiet; below 
him was the water. Somewhere, far on the right, 
the moon was rising, and already a faint, misty 
light showed the clustered shrubs and spruces. 
It was June, and in the still air was the scent of 
honeysuckle and of roses. 

Ashmore had wanted to be alone and had 
slipped out here after dinner. As he sat and lis- 
tened to the crisp beat of the water on the little 
beach below the hill, he knew how each occupant 
of the big house was engaged at that moment. 

The dining room was empty, and the mahogany 
of the bare table shone dim in the veiled light. 
In the drawing room were Mrs. Lomax and Edith 
Craven, playing cards and talking in low voices, 
while Lawrence, convalescent now, with a rug 
thrown across his thin knees, sat near them and 
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watched the light play In Edith's hair. In the 
library, alone, sat Creelman, sunk in his chair, 
cigar ashes on his dinner coat, a paper spread out 
before him. And in the big hall, with its gallery 
and tapestries and bronzes, was Ramsdale, who 
had come for dinner and to spend the night. 
Just now he was company for himself. 

Ramsdale was always happy after dinner. His 
shirt front bulged out from his white silk waist- 
coat with the gold buttons, but that did not bother 
him. On the teak table beside him a servant in 
livery had set a decanter, a bottle of ApoUinaris 
water, a box of long cigars and glasses. Before 
him was a talking machine in a walnut cabinet, 
and beside that another cabinet, in which reposed 
the black, circular records. Ramsdale knew them 
well, for he was a frequent guest and he was fond 
of music. Now, as he sat back, there was a film 
over his eyes and he was listening intently. The 
machine was playing Offenbach's Barcarolle. 
Outside, Ashmore could hear Farrar's voice in 
the well-remembered strains. 

Three weeks ago this night he had listened to 

that duet while waiting for Edith in the garden 

at the hotel at Huntington. He had been worried 

and disturbed then, but now that night seemed a 

k 
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golden one to him. This, with all its scent of 
honeysuckle and of rose, with all its faint silver 
of slowly rising moon, was as sad as it was beau- 
tiful. To-night Romance looked on him with sad 
aspect. She was bidding him farewell, and High 
Adventure was to close its book on him. To- 
morrow, Edith and Lawrence and Mrs. Lomax 
were to sail for Italy. It was his last night at 
Highview. Creelman had wanted him to stay, 
for there had been things in which he could help, 
but now it was over. To-morrow and there would 
be no more gardens of roses, but only an ugly, 
hurrying town. 

Farrar, passionate and human, was singing her 
heart out. Each note sounded as clear out here 
in the scented garden as in the hall itself. And 
through the radiant mist moved a stately white 
figure, with the sweeping garments of a princess. 
It came nearer, among the shrubs and across the 
dewy grass, and paused beside Ashmore. It was 
Mrs. Lomax, and in this soft glow, with a filmy, 
veil-like garment thrown over bare arms and neck, 
she was beautiful. Ashmore made room for her, 
and she sat beside him. 

" It's lovely, isn't it? " she said. 

" Yes," said Ashmore. 
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** Somehow I hate to leave it all ; we have been 
happy here, as well as unhappy. The country is 
at its best now." 

" It's summer at last." 

" Yes," she sighed. " But we must go. Larry 
must go ; he has been very ill and his health de- 
mands it. He seems a changed young man since 
his father's death. I am sure that he can bear 
his responsibilities now." 

" Of course he can." 

" And, then, there's Edith." The lady paused. 
She had been looking out over the mysterious 
water, as had Ashmore, but he was sure she shot 
a sidelong glance at him. "It is time Edith went 
abroad for a while." 

" She must need a rest," said Ashmore. 

"Yes, I dare sajf; but that's not all." Ash- 
more could see her white slipper digging nerv- 
ously at the turf as she continued. " It isn't that 
she needs a rest so much. She's well enough. I 
need one more than she does. You are a young 
man, Mr. Ashmore. Perhaps you do not realize 
what the responsibility of a high-strung girl like 
Edith, left without parents, means." 

" I think I do." 

" You know Edith, while the dearest girl in the 
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world, is not the easiest one to manage." Mrs. 
Lomax was sitting very straight on the carved 
bench and toying nervously with her fan. " She 
is so attractive, so unsophisticated and so ingenue. 
And, then, she's the kind of girl men always take 
to. Don't you think so? " 

She studied his face, but he seemed to be watch- 
ing something far out on the Sound. " Is she?" 
he said. " I suppose she is." 

" She is. And she is so unacquainted with the 
world, so frank and impulsive, and almost boyish 
in her manner 1 I hate to check her. It is such 
a beautiful disposition I She isn't grown up at all. 
But sometimes it's not fair to other people. At 
least, it doesn't seem so to me." 

"No?" 

"It arouses expectations — I mean, her frank, 
friendly manner and camaraderie. Some people 
say that it doesn't matter if she does break a few 
hearts. The men will get over it. They were 
fools for expecting to marry her. But I feel dif- 
ferently. I think it's a serious thing for a girl 
to trifle with a man's affections — even inno- 
cently." 

" So do I." 

".You know, too, that Miss Craven is an ex- 
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tremely wealthy young woman in her own right, 
now that her Uncle Jesise is dead and has made 
such a strange disposition of his property/' 

" I believe she is very rich." 

** And you know she must marry some one in 
her own class if she is to be happy." Her scrutiny 
was very sharp now, but Ashmore appeared not 
to notice it. 

** Of course," he said easily. 

The moon had risen a little higher and the light 
was better. He was studying with an almost ex- 
cited interest something he had plucked from the 
ground at his feet. It turned out to be a four- 
leaved clover. He pulled out his watch, snapped 
open the case, and deposited the talisman therein. 
The sight of his interest in this trifle, and the 
absent-minded sound of his voice, soothed and sur- 
prised Mrs. Lomax. She leaned back and sighed 
a long sigh. 

" Of course, I know how it seems to young peo- 
ple," she said. " My heart was broken more than 
once, but I always thanked Heaven for it after- 
ward. I don't believe in hasty marriages, and as 
for unequal marriages — I mean a union where 
one, especially in the case of the woman, is much 
wealthier than the other — I think they are al- 
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ways the beginning of a life's unhappiness for 
both." 

" I think they are wrong, in every way," said 
Ashmore slowly. " A woman, if she is to be 
happy, should marry in her own class; a man in 
his. Great wealth on one side, especially on the 
woman's, as you say, is a barrier to any real hap- 
piness." 

!* Yes, indeed," said Mrs. Lomax. 

" Perhaps I am wrong," he went on, " but to 
my way of thinking there must be something more 
than mutual attraction to make married life happy. 
It can't be moonlight nights all the time. Every 
one who comes into the world has some work to 
do in it, and can only be happy doing it. A rich 
woman has her work to do in the world; a man 
without wealth has his. Their work will separate 
them. They cannot be happy. Idle people are 
never happy. The pleasures we deliberately seek 
turn to ashes. The only happiness worth while 
comes to us, by the way, unsought." 

He was facing Mrs. Lomax now, looking her 
full in the eyes, speaking with a somber earnest- 
ness and sincerity. He turned away when he had 
completed his little exposition of philosophy, and 
looked out over the water. 



^ 
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It had not been at all what Mrs. Lomax had 
expected from him. She had come out deter- 
mined to deal a necessary blow in as merciful a 
manner as possible. The gentle acquiescence of 
the victim disarmed her. There was something 
honestly boyish about it. Some poet has told us 
how well armed is he whose weapon is the simple 
truth. She watched him. His brow, with the 
black hair clustering pver it, was pale and smooth 
as of a marble statue. In his dark evening clothes 
he was a graceful and winning figure. Her heart 
was softened. She was not so old herself but 
that she could understand how one could care for 
him. She leaned toward him, .and her Parma 
violet scent mingled with that of the roses in the 
air about him. 

" So this is your last night here," she said. 

" My last night." 

" We have not been able to tell you how mudi 
we appreciate your kindness and consideration." 

" It was nothing." 

" And sometime, when we come back, you will 
come to see us in town, won't you ? '* 

" With pleasure." 

" We don't want to lose you altogether." 

He made no answer and she watched him 
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a while. She fumbled in the litde satin bag she 
carried and drew forth something. 

" Mr. Ashmore," she said, " we won't see you 
to-morrow, perhaps, and I want to say good-by 
now." They both rose and she extended her 
hand. " I want you to keep this little pin; I want 
you to have something to remind you of us some- 
times in your busy life." 

" Thank you." 

** I hope it will be a very happy and prosperous 
life." She seemed very earnest and her voice 
trembled. " I am sure it will. Those who de- 
serve as well as you are always fortunate. Good 
night I " 

Her hand clasped his warmly. Then, gather- 
ing her gown about her, she moved off toward the 
house. Ashmore looked out across the water. 
Once she stopped, half-way to the house, and 
looked for a time at the immovable figure. Then, 
with a tremulous little sigh, she went inside. 
Right and wrong, common sense and duty are 
simpler things in broad daylight than when 
viewed beneath the rising moon. 

Ashmore, left alone, drew out the pin from its 
little case and studied it in the moonlight. It 
was a cunning device of brilliant gems in concen- . 
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trie circles, which could be adjusted so that it 
shone red and white, or green and white, or blue 
and white, so were the diamonds and emeralds 
and rubies and sapphires set. It could be thus 
suited to any scarf in which it was inserted. It 
had cost a considerable sum, and had evidently 
been designed especially for Mrs. Lomax, who 
was a widow with a nice taste in such details of 
masculine attire. So this was the toy given him 
as a reward for being a good boy. 

Ashmore was bitter for a moment, but when 
he remembered the graciousness and consideration 
that the giver had shown in tone and action at 
the very last of their interview, the feeling left 
him. He sat down again and watched the water. 
The moon was rising higher and beginning to 
etch its silvery pathway across the waves. 

Ramsdale had grown tired of Offenbach, and 
the machine was now playing the Meditation from 
Massenet's Thais. 

Ashmore had thought that Offenbach was es- 
pecially suited to moonlight nights, but this new, 
fine-spun fabric of melting harmonies and mys- 
terious melody seemed a transmutation of the 
growing, misty light into terms of sound. The 
. scent of a cigar stirred him out of his thoughts, 
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and he turned to find Creelman standing beside 
him. The old man dropped into the seat and 
drew forth a fresh cigar before speaking. 

" Well," he said, ** what are you going to do? " 

" Get to work somewhere," said Ashmore. 

"What at?" 

" I don't know yet." 

" There's a check for ten thousand dollars wait- 
ing for you." 

" I won't take it." 

" You earned it." 

** Give me a check for five hundred dollars. 
That represents what my earning capacity for six 
weeks was when I came here. That's all I want. 
Really, it's all I care to take." 

" It was worth more than ten thousand dollars 
to us." 

" That may be. But this is a peculiar case. I 
told you when I agreed to your proposition that 
I wasn't out for money. I said that you couldn't 
buy me, didn't I ? " 

"Yes — but — " 

" You know the reasons why I became Larry 
Craven. You know how I felt about Farnum. 
You know that it was partly that and partly - 
Ashmore stopped suddenly. 



II 
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" Yes, partly," said Creelman dryly. He leaned 
forward and laid his hand on Ashmore's shoulder. 
** Look here," he said, ** you needn't be quixotic. 
There's chances for you. Suppose you won't take 
the check. There's other ways I might be a help 
to you. You have some friends in town ; you can 
make others. I have money that I like to keep 
working. Let me put you on the Cotton Ex- 
change. I'll put up the money. I'm sure that 
you'll make twenty-five thousand dollars the first 
year. There's chances for you on the Stock Ex- 
change later on. This is just a personal matter 
between you and me." He breathed heavily, and 
knocked the ashes from his cigar. ** The Cra- 
vens have nothing to do with it. I can under- 
stand that you have a feeling against being, in 
a sense, a pensioner of theirs. But how about 
taking my backing on the Cotton Exchange ? " 

Ashmore studied the water in silence, and Creel- 
man watched him, puffing slow wreaths of smoke 
up into the still air. 

** You may think me stubborn or ungrateful," 
he said at length, " but I don't think I want to 
be a broker. I've seen a lot of the financial game, 
before coming here as well as after, and it doesn't 
seem as if it were altogether the game for me. 
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It's all right for those who like it. But there's 
some things about it I don't like." 

" What? " Creelman was watching the smoke 
from his cigar from half-closed eyes. He was 
thinking of Ashmore's father, Colonel Leonard, 
and it seemed to him that he was looking into the 
same face and hearing the same voice. 

" I'll tell you," said Ashmore, facing him. " I 
don't want to be a broker. I can appreciate the 
necessary part that Wall Street fills, but it seems 
to me that there too much emphasis is laid on the 
reward for work — the money. After all, It's 
not work but a scramble for money." 

** Doesn't everybody who goes Into business ex- 
pect to make money ? " 

"Of course. But on the Street — it's like 
making book at the race track — the mone^ is the 
only thing. I know there are lots of estimable 
men who are brokers. I dare say there are lots 
of good men who are bookmakers. There may 
be good men running roulette wheels, for all I 
know. But it doesn't seem to me a real business 
or life work for a man. Suppose a man runs a 
flour mill. Of course he wants to make money. 
But he has an object in life beside that. He wants 
to make good flour. He knows that fathers and 
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mothers and little children are eating his product. 
There's something in it above and beside the 
money he is making. A man can feel that he's 
doing something worth while if he's operating a 
steel foundry." 

" Or a railroad." Creelman knocked the ashes 
from his cigar. 

** Or a railroad. He's offering transportation 
in that case. He's doing something visible and 
tangible for the money he's getting." 

"How would you like to run a railroad?" 
Creelman asked the question in the most matter- 
of-fact tone in the world. 

"I might like it well enough — but I don't 
know how." 

" Your father built one." 

Ashmore did not reply for a while. " I know 
he did," he said at length. " But that was a long 
time ago." 

Creelman leaned forward and tapped him on 
the knees. " You know," he said, " that I have 
on my hands the West Side Transit Company in 
New York. That's just a street railroad ; but the 
difference isn't so great." 

" It's yours? " said Ashmore Idly, " It hasn't 
paid dividends in a long time.'* 
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" I know that. But yet it's valuable on account 
of the franchise, and because it can be made to 
pay. Do you want to run it? " 

Ashmore stared at him. "I?" he said at 
length. 

" Yes, you. You can do it." 

"What do I know about the management ol 
street railways?" 

Creelman tossed aside his cigar and leaned for- 
ward, pulling at his grizzled mustache. " It isn't 
as hard as it looks," he said. " It's not much 
of a road to run. There's people there who know 
all about the technical, mechanical side. It's the 
public side of it." 

"The public side of it?" 

" Yes. I want somebody who can talk to the 
representatives of the Public Service Commission, 
who can check up the running expenses. There's 
a whole lot in the impression you give to the pub- 
lic about a street railway! If they think you are 
on the level and trying to do the best possible, 
it's an asset. That's an asset I want to create in 
this case. It's done partially through the news- 
papers and partially through the general attitude 
of the management of the road — that will show 
in the whole force, right down to the switchman 
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and car cleaners. That's the job for you. It's 
there, waiting for you." 

Ashmore stood up and looked down at the old 
man. " Is this because I helped to do up Far- 
num?"hesaid. 

Creelman shook his head. 

" Is it because I'm Colonel Leonard's son?" 

Creelman passed a hand across his face. " No " 
he said at length. ^' But it's a chance that Sam 
Leonard's son ought to jump at. It's a chance 
to make good. There's fifteen thousand dollars 
a year to start with, and a chance. It's yours.'^ 
He rose slowly, telescoping out of his sunken 
position into a commanding and dignified figure. 
He laid his hand on Ashmore's shoulder. "I 
understand how it is with you," he said. " I'm 
not offering you anything you're not fit for. All 
you want is a chance, and here it is. Fly at it. 
It's a good chance.'* 

They faced each other, and Ashmore's hand 
was caught in his. 

" It's all right," said Creeknan. " All you get 
is a chance." 

" You'll tear up that check? " 

" Sure 1 " said Creelman. " You may wish you 
had it some day, but I'll tear it up. You're Sam 
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Leonard's son all right. He was always a hard 
man to do anything with. Good night I " He 
turned his broad back and moved away. His final 
grip left Ashmore's fingers tingling. 

Inside in the big house, Ramsdale had been 
experimenting with various records. The box of 
cigars was untouched, but the contents of the de- 
canter had sunk low and the mineral water was 
gone. At length, Ramsdale adjusted one circular 
black disk that suited him well. It was a German 
song sung by some unknown singer. 

There is something in the German tongue in- 
trinsically honest and thorough. It is character- 
istic in some measure of those who use it. It car- 
ries far and well, and on a moonlight night has 
a magic of Its own. Now, the moon was high, 
and there was a dear, fair, silvery pathway across 
the waves of the Sound. The light before had 
been veiled and misty, now it was a clear pallor, 
each tree, each shrub standing out, flat and clean- 
cut like scenery in a theater. On an eastern head- 
land a light flashed golden through the silver ^ 
glow. Ashmore listened. He had but a grap- 
pling acquaintance with German, but it was easy 
to hear, and on this night in June it spoke a mes- 
sage that few could miss. 
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" O komm mit mir in die Friihlingsnacht, 
Da wandein wir traulich durch Wald und Feld, 
Die Rose schlummert, das Stemlein lacht. 
In stillen Traumen duftet die Welt." 

And indeed, in this "springtime night," while 
** the stars laughed, while the roses slumbered and 
earth slept in dreams," some one came to him. 
Her white garments shone fair against the dark 
evergreens, her step was light as of one who might 
well wander with him " through wood and field;" 
her face was beautiful in the moonlight. 

" Edith !" he said. "You?" 

" Yes, me 1 " She had a shawl thrown over her 
shoulders; her eyes were dancing and tender at 
once. " This is my last night here — and Auntie 
May won't mind so much if I'm late this one time. 
Larry, you're coming with us part of the way, to- 
morrow. 

" As far as the steamship dock." 

" No, farther I Down the bay ! You'll go back 
to Staten Island on a tug. We'll have you with 
us a little longer — the other Larry and I. Are 
you glad?" 

She seemed so happy, so carefree. She drew 
the wrap a little closer about her and pretended to 
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shiver. ** But these few moments to-night," she 
said, " are all our own." 

Ashmore had fortified himself against such a 
time as this. He had determined not to feel hurt, 
or bitter, or aggrieved, but the schooling he had 
given his spirit was of little worth. Her face 
seemed all happiness, all poetry, a part of the 
song that at Ramsdale's instigation was pouring 
out upon them. 

"You'll be glad to get away to-morrow," he 
said. " Glad to see the last of me." 

" But not the last. We're coming back. We'll 
find you again." She laughed. " You can't es- 
cape us. We'll find you again." 

" But, Miss Craven — " 

" Please, please — " She was laughing, sad 
and tender all in one. 

" But, Edith, our ways won't cross. I'm a poor 
young man — " 

**Witha future 1" 

"And you are in another station — very rich." 

" Riches ! " She scattered on the ground a 
handful of roses she carried. ** Is there no cure 
for that? Can't I get rid of some of the money? 
Can't I found hospitals ? Or build libraries ? I've 
heard that riches could easily be lost.'* 
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" Do you want to lose them? " he said. 

She shrugged her shoulders. ^^ Come I " she 
said, and caught his hand. They walked across 
the grass to the very brow of the hill. Below them 
was the wrinkled sea with a clear, silver path 
across. 

" And you? "she said. " What will you do?" 

" I'll run a street railway — if I can." 

"If you canl" There was an affectionate 
irony in her emphasis. " And will you write to 
me sometimes?" 

"Yes — if you want — and will you write to 
me?" 
- "Yes, Larry." 

"You mean it?" 

"Of course I" 

Afterward, at times, as they remembered it, 
the scene seemed very unreal to them both. The 
moonlight, the clear, dark outlines of the pines 
and spruces, the soft murmur of the waters, the 
veiled gleam of lights from the house came in 
time to have something of the effect of a scene 
on the stage. But now, the spell of it all was 
upon them. She leaned toward him, and in the 
silvery glow her face seemed nearer and closer 
and more intimate than it ever had by daytime. 
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" Good night, Larry," she said. " Good night, 
good night, good night." 

He caught her In his arms and kissed her. For 
a moment he felt her hold him close to her. It 
was a dream — but she was in his arms, clinging 
and yielding and tender. He knew that though 
she laughed, there were tears on her cheek, that 
there was love and tenderness in the touch of her 
hand. She was gone, a fluttering, white thing 
across the grass, and he was alone beneath the 
moon. It was some time before he turned and 
walked slowly toward the house. 

Inside, in the hall, Ramsdale had just set aside 
his music for the night. He was flushed and rosy, 
an odd and not unattractive figure in his evening 
clothes. 

"Hello, Larry," he said; "I'm just havin' a 
night-cap. Join me. Here's lookin' at youl" 

He held up his glass so that the light shone 
through it. And for this once, Ashmore joined 
him. 



CHAPTER XIV 

ASHMORE had gone down the bay with 
them and bidden them good-by — Mrs. 
Lomax and Lawrence Craven. Edith 
alone knew how much Ramsdale had spent, but 
he had brought it about. The ship, bound for a 
Mediterranean cruise, was now slowing down, 
and the tug to take Ashmore in to the Quarantine 
Station at Stapleton was drawing alongside. She 
looked at Ashmore as he held out his hand to her. 

" Good-by," he said. " I wish you a pleasant 
journey." 

Her hand lingered in his for a moment, almost 
dropped away; then suddenly she caught his fin- 
gers again, and he saw her eyes brighten. 

** I wish you a pleasant journey," he repeated, 
" and health and happiness." 

"And what shall I wish you?" she said. In 
her face he saw the same expression he had seen 
the night before. All this morning that moonlight 
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scene had seemed unreal, but now the spell came 
back. 

** What you think best for me," he said. 

" What I think best for you? How can I tell 
what is best?" She bent toward him, and her 
face was half laughing, half earnest. Never had 
her eyes seemed so blue, her lips so coral-red, her 
curling hair so wayward. " What I wish for you," 
she said, " is whatever you want most yourself." 

" Whatever I want most! " 

" Yes." She emphasized it with a little pres- 
sure of the hand. ** Whatever you want most." 
Her eyes met his honestly and answered the ques- 
tion in his. " Whatever you want most. Think, 
and wish for it. Fm wishing it for you, too." 

"And you'll remember?" 

"Always, Larry. And you?" 

" Always." 

An officer tapped him on the arm. The tug 
was waiting. And so, after all, he did not say 
" Good-by " to Edith. As in a dream he watched 
the big ship recede southward across the waters. 
There lay Italy and a thousand beautiful things. 

His thoughts were all with the ship until he 
had boarded the ferry for New York. He stood 
in the bow of the boat among a crowd of team- 
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sters and laborers. He heard dimly their conver- 
sation and felt the stir of life about him. 

Before him, northward, across the bay, arose 
Manhattan out of its waters. Its lower zone was 
Indistinct in a blue haze, but its skyscrapers shone 
in the sunlight. It was the magic city of some 
Arabian story teller — Bagdad the magnificent, 
high-towered, lofty, serene. Within its deep can- 
yons was the turmoil of traffic, the hum of hurry- 
ing feet. Behind him was Europe and the past, 
but before him was the city of the present. 

New York is distinguished above all cities of 
the world in that no pall of smoke shrouds its 
lofty crest. On this spring day it stood high, 
remote, and beautiful — the symbol of energy, of 
aspiration. Its foundations might be laid in rocky 
granite or in heavy marsh, but Its towers soared 
toward heaven. Ashmore knew that it stood for 
him as the vision of hppe made real through work. 
It stirred his imaginaition. 

The beautiful, quiet places of the earth were 
for the tired, the old, the sick. But for those who 
had work to do, who had imaginings to be made 
real, those tall towers might be an Inspiration, 
and those dark, hurrying streets but the work- 
shops where a glorious future may be built. 
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And so if we leave him with this inspiration — 
and his wish — it is as one upon whom Fortune 
smiles, as one whom the modern Romance wafts 
onward with her wing, as one whose dearest 
dreams may yet come true. 



FINIS. 
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